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Christianity and Philosophy: 
The Problem of A Christian Philosophy 


By JouNn E. SMITH 


XCESSIVE concern over questions about method and the relations 

between disciplines has often led to the neglect of more impor- 
tant and substantial issues. But there are times in the development 
of human thought when questions concerning the nature of a given in- 
tellectual enterprise are thrust into the center and become unavoidable. 
They assume, for a time at least, the status of substantial issues. The 
developments of the past two decades in Protestant theological thought 
no less than those in philosophical thinking have forced us to consider 
anew not only the perennial problem of the relations between Christianity 
and culture, but the narrower problems concerning the connections (or 
lack of them) between Christianity and particular intellectual disciplines. 
In every reconsideration of this sort the place of philosophy vis a vis 
Christianity and its theological expression becomes a basic concern. And 
indeed why this should be so is intimately connected with the nature 
and aims of the disciplines themselves; the long and complex history 
both of the tension and the cooperation between the two enterprises is no 
accidental affair. 


The first step towards putting our problem into manageable form is 
to avoid conceiving it in too general and unspecified a way. Our concern 
is not merely with the general issue as to the relations between Chris- 
tianity and philosophy but rather with the specific resolution of that 
problem which takes the form of a Christian philosophy. And in dis- 
cussing the possibility of a Christian philosophy it will not do for us to 
take the question in a wholesale fashion as merely a way of inquiring 
into the relations between philosophy and theology at large. The question 
as to the possibility of a Christian philosophy is a much narrower one. 
It is necessary to insist on this point, for to deny the legitimacy of a 
Christian philosophy is not the same as declaring the irrelevance of phil- 
osophy for Christian faith. In previous reflection and writing on this 
subject, I underestimated the extent to which denial of a Christian 
philosophy is construed as approval of a total separation between the two 
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and the consequent irrelevance of philosophy. Perhaps the tendency of 
those who defend Christian philosophy, such as Gilson, to regard the 
Barthian position as explicitly denying what they are affirming gives rise 
to such an idea; either you are in favor of a Christian philosophy (Gilson) 
or philosophy is irrelevant to Christian thought (Barth). But I should 
insist at all events upon some distinctions; the conception of a Christian 
philosophy is one proposal among others, but it is put forth by its pro- 
ponents as a singular solution to an ancient and continuing problem. That 
this singular solution may prove impossible in the end is by no means 
sufficient ground for supposing that there is no other solution or that 
all philosophy is equally distant from and irrelevant to Christianity. 


Some attention must be paid at the outset to the discovery of what 
is meant by a Christian philosophy. Neither the term nor the enter- 
prise is sufficiently well known and understood to warrant our taking 
either for granted. It is therefore necessary to review certain proposals 
that have been advanced in order to arrive at a final judgment. The dis- 
cussion is not a terminological one. If the entire conception of a Christian 
philosophy is to be rejected, it must not be on grounds of the initial and 
perhaps misleading connotations which the term “Christian philosophy” 
may suggest. Moreover, should some actual enterprise called by that 
name prove defensable, then by all means let t:s have it and avoid 
disputes about terms. Or if what is understood under the title of a 
Christian philosophy should turn out to be indistinguishable from natural 
theology, then we must be clear about that too and go on to ask why 
it is necessary to have a new name for the undertaking. 


As a prelude to answering our fundamental question and to setting 
forth a theory as to the proper relations between Christianity and phil- 
osophy, we may profitably consider two positions that have been advanced 
in support of a Christian philosophy. Certain thinkers in the Roman 
Catholic tradition have argued in favor of the legitimacy of Christian 
philosophy, and a school of Dutch Calvinist philosophers and jurists have 
set forth a weighty, even if at times obscure, program for Christian 
philosophy on Calvinist grounds. In sketching and criticizing these posi- 
tions it is imperative that the proposed Christian philosophy be distinguisha- 
ble from Christian theology. For if one is but another name for the other 
the basic problem simply disappears. In order to have a substantial prob- 
lem on our hands we must have the claim that there is an identifiable 
form of philosophy which can be called Christian and which is not identical 
with dogmatic theology. We must, moreover, be able to see that philosophy 
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retains its own identity and does not disappear as an intellectual discipline 
with its own determinate nature and goal. 


I. Gitson’s CONCEPTION OF A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 


Of all Roman Catholic thinkers, Gilson has argued most vigorously 
and persistently for the enterprise and even the name of Christian phil- 
osophy. And as far as the name itself is concerned, it appears that he 
has had to fight not least against members of his own church and tradi- 
tion. It is not easy to discover exactly what Gilson means by a Christian 
philosophy since the expression is used by him in several different connec- 
tions. First, we are told that although Christianity was not initially a 
philosophy but an essentially religious doctrine of salvation, Christian 
philosophy appeared early upon the scene. He writes: 


Christian philosophy arose at the juncture of Greek philosophy and of the Jewish- 
Christian religious revelation, Greek philosophy providing the technique for a 
rational explanation of the world, and the Jewish-Christian revelation providing 
religious beliefs of incalculable philosophical import.” 


What is here described is distinguished from Christian theology only 
with difficulty and all the more so because the Roman Catholic tradition, 
unlike some forms of Protestantism, does not think of theology as a purely 
Biblical affair independent of so-called secular learning. But even if we 
do allow that what Gilson describes is distinct from theology (if the 
latter is taken, for example, as strictly limited to the sacred dogma on 
matters of faith and morals), it appears that Christian philosophy is but 
the name for the fact that philosophical thought after the advent of Chris- 
tianity has been decisively influenced by its principal doctrines. This fact, 
however, has only a limited differentiating force because all philosophy 
since the beginning of the Christian era has been Christian in this sense. 
Thus we say, for example, that Marxism is a Christian heresy and that 
most nineteenth century philosophies of progress represent a seculariza- 
tion of that linear conception of history which the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion gave to the west. Taken in this sense, Christian philosophy would 
mean not so much a definite and self-conscious enterprise as an inescapable 
fact about historical and cultural developments. 


1 Etienne Gilson, God and Philosophy, p. 43; cf. “. . . as soon as men of Greek 

culture became Christian, they initiated between Christianity and philosophy a 
dialogue which has not yet come to an end.” History of Christian Philosophy 
in the Middle Ages, p. 10. This is true, but the remaining question is whether a 
Christian philosophy is the only form of the dialogue. 
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Gilson could, of course, reply that while all thinkers in the Christian 
era have had to carry on their thinking against a Christian background 
it does not follow that every philosopher has manifested that background 
in the same way and to the same degree. Bonaventura and Hegel, for ex- 
ample, are more decisively influenced in their thought by Christian ideas 
than, let us say, Hume or John Stuart Mill. But even if we allow this 
point, the nature of a Christian philosophy still remains vague; we are left 
with nothing more specific than the fact that there were some Christians 
who engaged in philosophical thinking and who sought to resolve some 
philosophical problems with ideas and motifs introduced through Chris- 
tianity. 


Are there other meanings to be found in Gilson? A second clue is 
given in his claim that Greek philosophers asked What is Nature? whereas 
Christian philosophers ask What is Being? Apart from the fact that this 
way of putting the matter is historically false, it does not readily appear 
how it enables us to identify Christian philosophy. We could say that 
Christian theologians who thought in terms of Being identified Being with 
God and ultimately with love, but I do not see that we are justified in 
claiming that the question of Being is itself a uniquely Christian question. 
I would hold that Christianity does have an answer to the question of 
Being, that for Christians to be is to be created and sustained through 
divine love, but this is different from the claim that the question of Being 
has been raised only from within the Christian perspective. 


No further help is to be obtained from Gilson’s God and Philosophy, 
the book from which the foregoing has been derived. We are in fact 
further confused by the treatment accorded Augustine in the work. Augus- 
tine was surely a candidate for the office of Christian philosopher in Gil- 
son’s sense but it appears that while Augustine’s God was Christian in 
conception his philosophy was Greek. When Augustine, Gilson writes, 
“undertakes to describe existence in philosophical terms, he at once falls 
back upon the Greek identification.” What, one wonders, becomes of the 
Christian philosophy? Or is it rather that the Augustinian tradition has 
no place for a Christian philosophy, such a philosophy being possible only 
upon Thomist grounds? Augustine, it would appear, has some Christian 
doctrines and a Greek philosophy but no Christian philosophy. Part of the 
difficulty here is that Gilson is too confined to an historical horizon and 
thus fails to see the systematic and perennial character of the problem 


* God and Philosophy, p. 60. 
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which the idea of a Christian philosophy presents. Thus he speaks of 
Greek ontology as the limit of what the human mind can reach in mat- 
ters of metaphysics. Instead of viewing philosophy as a continuing enter- 
prise developing along with the history of Christianity, he thinks of it 
as all finished and given in the past and thus as identical with “Greek 
metaphysics.” It is as if philosophical reason had first raised its voice 


in the vales of Arcady, developed itself to perfection, and then was heard 
no more except in the form of faint echoes. Put in this way the problem 
of a Christian philosophy is how to use Greek metaphysics for develop- 
ing a body of thought to be known as Christian philosophy. 


Of greater usefulness is Gilson’s longer treatment in Christianity and 
Philosophy. In that book we come as close as we shall ever come to 
what he means by a Christian philosophy ; the discipline is actually natural 
theology but slightly extended in scope. At the outset Gilson repeats his 
old formula that Christian philosophy exists as the deposit or effects on 
philosophy produced by Christian ideas.* But it is clear that he now has 
something more specific in mind. He maintains that there is no speculative 
intermediary between philosophy as such (what is also referred to as 
“pure philosophy”) and theology. Christian philosophy is, however, neither 
pure philosophy nor theology, but that exercise of natural reason which 
facilitates the access to faith. In a note we are told: “the essential domain 
of Christian philosophy corresponds exactly to the limits of natural 
theology,’ and throughout the discussion it is difficult to see how such 
Christian philosophy is distinguished from natural theology if indeed it 
is distinguished at all. It is claimed, however, that after the restoration 
of natural reason in Christ, the task of Christian philosophy can be per- 
formed so much the better (it would appear that without restoration the 
task cannot be performed at all), whereas it has always been a matter 
of discussion as to whether the Roman Catholic church does hold to the 
necessity of reason’s being enlightened in the sphere of natural theology. 
This feature might serve to distinguish Christian philosophy from natural 
theology. 


Apart from the idea that Christian philosophy is a form of apologetic 
which leads to faith or assists in that direction, the nature of the enter- 
prise remains obscure. In summary Gilson says: “Christian philosophy is 


* Christianity and Philosophy, p. 84. 
‘ Ibid., p. 92. 
5 Ibid., p. 89n. 
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a philosophy which, though formally distinguishing the two orders (faith 
and reason), considers Christian revelation to be an indispensable guide 
to truth.”® But we cannot tell from this characterization whether Christian 
philosophy is supposed to supply the Christian answer to all philosophical 
problems that have been proposed and discussed in the development of 
philosophical thought, or whether it means that Christianity has something 
to say concerning those questions such as the nature of man, his values 
and goals, or God and reality, which are obviously related to the religious, 
moral and theological dimensions. Would there be, for example, a Chris- 
tian theory of knowledge (not, be it noted, a theory of Christian knowl- 
edge) or a Christian doctrine of the relation between possibility and the 
actual or between logic and reality; is there a Christian answer to the 
nominalism-realism dispute? It is difficult to say and perhaps it is even 
impossible to formalize the principle behind the enterprise Gilson has in 
mind; it is not unlikely that he thinks of Bonaventura, Anselm, Albert 
the Great, Alexander of Hales, Thomas Aquinas and others as living 
illustrations of Christian philosophers and expects that an examination of 
what they were doing would yield an answer to our question. But even 
so we may find ourselves uncertain as to whether what we are offered 
is not so much a Christian philosophy, as a tradition of Christians in 


philosophy dealing with issues posed by philosophers with the help of re- 
sources taken from the Christian faith. 


The principal remaining question is whether philosophy retains any 
autonomy or at least sufficient autonomy to enable us to identify it as 
a distinct discipline. It would seem that on this position philosophy is 
finally lost, and its own content is replaced by that of dogmatic theology 
and its implications for human life in the world. Gilson himself lends 
support to the suggestion when he makes this astonishing statement: 


Revelation speaks of everything which philosophy speaks of, provided only 
that, by any title whatsoever, the glory of God and the salvation of men are 
involved; there is nothing that philosophy can say about God and our last 
end that theology does not begin by deciding, as to its essential truth, without 
paying the least attention as to whether it suits our philosophy to take such a 
position.” 


Such a declaration makes abundantly clear that philosophy has no genuine 
autonomy or if it does have independence, it is the typical independence 


* Ibid., p. 101. 
* Ibid., pp. 88-9. 
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of irrelevance as regards the critical discussion of theological claims. In 
fact the much vaunted freedom which the Thomist tradition is supposed 
to have secured for philosophy vis a vis the Augustinian tradition, is 
really a freedom to find some field of inquiry other than theology and to 
retire from the field of theological discussion. 


We close this portion of the discussion on a political note. Paying 
more attention to what thinkers like Gilson actually do and less to their 
not too successful attempts to describe it, we can see that their aim is 
to find an area for thought which is informed by Christian ideas, but 
which is not at the same time part of dogmatic theology expressing the 
essence of the church’s religious belief. Christian philosophy is therefore a 
category for lay historians of thought and for philosophers who are commit- 
ted to the Roman Catholic position theologically, but who want to preserve 
a place outside dogmatic theology where the intellect may serve the faith. 
Although we may see and understand this general aim, the precise nature 
of the Christian philosophy envisaged remains obscure just as do its 
relations to natural theology and so-called “pure philosophy.” The only 
clear result is that philosophy loses its autonomy as a continuing enter- 
prise and becomes wholly identified with some one tradition—the Aristo- 
telian, for example—that has been singled out or “baptized” as the true 
philosophy to be used for Christian purposes. 


II. CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY IN DuTCH CALVINISM : DoOYERWEERD 


A view which has, at the very least, the merit of being worked out 
in considerable detail is the conception of Christian philosophy defended 
by a school of Dutch Calvinists and expressed by Dooyerweerd in his 
lengthy work, A New Critique of Theoretical Thought. The guiding idea 
of this approach is that philosophy is possible only if it has an Archi- 
medean point and an arche from which it proceeds. An arche is an Origin 
transcending thought which represents both the goal of thought and that 
in which it finally comes to rest. An Archimedean point is a standpoint 
from which the self views the totality of things and the diversity of spheres 
of meaning. It is important to notice that it is the self as a totality and 
not just the so-called theoretical ego which is said to occupy this stand- 
point. According to Dooyerweerd the Archimedean point must not be 
divorced from the subjective self; it must not be separated from what 
is called the “concentric law” of the ego’s existence (i.e., the limit or 
boundary which gives shape to the self and keeps it from falling into 
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chaos or nothingness), and it must transcend limited modes of meaning to 
participate in a whole. 


All so-called human philosophy on this view is characterized by what 
is called the immanence standpoint, the idea, namely, that the Archimedean 
point is supplied by a self-sufficient philosophical reason. The claim is, 
of course, that this point can be supplied for philosophy only from beyond 
philosophy. The choice, that is to say, of an Archimedean point is im- 
possible from within the limits of the immanence philosophy. The limits 
of all philosophical thought are to be transcended if a true Archimedean 
point is to be found. Although existentialist approaches are also attacked 
from this perspective as still limited by the immanence standpoint in which 
the self-sufficient ego predominates, nevertheless, it is easy to see the 
existentialist influence. Part at least of what is meant by the immanence 
standpoint is that it is a theoretical one in which the thinker is supposed 
to be able to remain neutral to the religious ground of existence. The at- 
tack against the theoretical standpoint takes the form of a denial that 
this abstraction can be made, for it is the entire or whole self which does 
the thinking and the Archimedean point can be abstracted neither from the 
subjective ego nor the religious ground. On the other hand, philosophy 
as such is not identified with the theoretical standpoint in the illegitimate 
form since Dooyerweerd wants to preserve a sense of philosophy which can 
be used in the development of Christian philosophy. 


Quite apart from the elaborate and often unduly obscure language 
in which this position is expressed, the leading belief and motive behind 
it are fairly clear. The chief aim is to expose the dialectic in which 
the self-sufficient ego of immanence philosophy is caught and to point out 
the impossibility of remaining on non-Christian ground. The self, to be 
at all, must have its religious ground in the God of revelation and this 
is something from which we cannot abstract; no reality is “neutral” in 
relation to God and Christ. The consequence is that we are to intro- 
duce Christ as the true Archimedean point and basis for a true Christian 
philosophy. All standpoints of immanence must be abandoned and, even 
further, no compromise is possible between them and the biblical stand- 
point. For according to the Calvinism at the root of this view, there 
is no nature apart from and in opposition to grace which might serve 
as the basis for humanistic disciplines. For Christians, then, it is all or 
nothing; there is no sphere apart from or neutral to Christ and this is 
interpreted to mean that there is not only a Christian philosophy but 
a Christian jurisprudence as well. 
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Behind the entire enterprise stands the idea, not different in this re- 
gard at least from the view held by Barth, that a purely biblical theology 
is not only possible, but that it is already in hand. For it is biblical 
theology that is to supply the arche and Archimedean point to philosophy. 
The relation of such theology to philosophy is that of a set of basic 
concepts and principles to their implications for and applications to con- 
crete existence. As far as I can understand the position, Christian phi- 
losophy represents the consequences of the basic biblical standpoint for 
the whole life of the self in the world. The philosophical aspect is ex- 
pressed through the wholistic standpoint transcending limited meaning 
spheres, and the Christian aspect consists in the content for this stand- 
point supplied by Christ as arche and Archimedean point. 


The philosophical model for this conception is that of absolute idealism 
in which every aspect of life and world is internally related to every 
other. There is, strictly speaking, no finite existence. The Word coming 
from God is the arche which controls, interprets and stands in relation to 
every single item of reality; ultimately nothing can remain “neutral” to 
the Word. The awe-inspiring feature of this program is that every hu- 
man intellectual discipline and cultural form is deprived of autonomy and 


subjected to the interpreting power of the Word. Although Dooyerweerd is 
wary of stating all the implications of this position directly, it does mean 
that not only can there be a Christian philosophy, but there is a Christian 
physics as well! 


There are many more features of this position and its consequences 
than can be considered, but three critical remarks must suffice. First 
and most important is the fact that both the possibility and actuality of a 
purely biblical theology are taken for granted. This assumption avoids 
at the outset most of the difficult questions that have been at the basis 
of serious discussions concerning the relations between philosophy and 
Christianity. Secondly, there is a denial of non-Christian philosophy as 
in any sense a legitimate and continuing enterprise developing along with 
Christianity. This denial is curious in the extreme, for it is one thing 
to criticize the immanence standpoint and quite another to make use of 
it both as a method of approach and polemical weapon in establishing 
your own so-called Christian philosophy. The fact is that Dooyerweerd’s 
entire analysis is thoroughly dependent upon Kantian transcendental 
method ; the nature, legitimacy and scope of the proposed Christian phil- 
osophy is made clear through an essentially Kantian methodology and, 
as has been pointed out, its form is that of a system of absolute idealism. 
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And this remains true regardless of the claim that Christian philosophy 
in the acceptable sense can be built on none but Calvinist ground. Unless 
it is possible to show that the transcendental method is itself a uniquely 
Christian contribution, there is no escape from the conclusion that secular 
and immanence philosophy have not been avoided. Reliance upon such 
outside sources I would regard as inescapable for all Christian thought, 
but in stressing this point we may be led to pass over a more fundamental 
problem. How can we show that there is a uniquely Christian solution 
to the question as to whether there is a Christian philosophy or not? 
Indeed we are not even in a position to say with security what position 
Christians ought to hold as regards the much more general problem of 
the relation between Christianity and the “world.” Surely its relation to 
complex and subtle disciplines in the world will prove as difficult to 
fathom. The Dutch Calvinist position is committed to the view that 
there is a single Christian solution to the problem and that this solution 
coincides exactly with the Christian philosophy it offers. The very exis- 
tence, however, of a plurality of possible answers throughout the course 
of Christian history shows that the question cannot be decided upon 
dogmatic grounds alone. For one thing, a solution requires that we 
start with a conception of the nature of philosophy and it is difficult to 


see that biblical theology supplies us with any such conception solely from 
its own resources. Moreover, this is but one point at which it becomes 
necessary to make appeal beyond the confines of biblical or Christian 
doctrine in order to consider seriously the relations between Christianity 
and the world in which it exists. 


In summary judgment we may say that unless it is possible to show 
that something called Christian philosophy represents the Christian solu- 
tion to all philosophical problems and not just to those that are selected 
as relevant by biblical theology, it forfeits its right to the name of phi- 
losophy. There is no reason why the attempt to show all the implications 
of biblical theology for life and world should not be called by its rightful 
name of theology. For the fact is that the system of these implications 
is not a substitute for philosophy as a continuing enterprise and it is 
misleading to suppose that it is. The chief flaw in this approach is that 
it proposes to resolve a problem of long standing by the simple device 
of claiming that one side has no legitimate independence and autonomy 
and can simply be replaced from beyond itself. Even if there were a 
well established Christian philosophy of the sort Dooyerweerd proposes 
the enterprise of so-called secular philosophy would stiil continue and the 
main problems of relating it to Christianity would remain. 
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III. CHRISTIANITY AND PHILOSOPHY: A DIALOGUE OF MUTUAL 
CRITICISM AND COOPERATION 


Here we leave off further dsicussion of other views and approach our 
problem in a more direct and systematic way. From the critical remarks 
made in comment on the views we have considered, it is clear that I do 
not believe a Christian philosophy can be an acceptable solution to the 
general problem at issue. Some other solution must be found according 
to which Christianity and the philosophical enterprise are related in some 
determinate way or are declared to be forever irrelevant to each other. 
In either case some theory of their connection or lack of it becomes neces- 
sary and with the acknowledgment of this fact the underlying issue is 
raised at once. For, as was suggested earlier, one needs to ask whether 
there is a uniquely Christian solution to the nature of the relationship 
itself. Apart from the general and certainly debatable thesis that all 
human wisdom so-called is at an infinite distance from the revealed Word, 
it is not easy to see how Christianity can answer the question upon the 
basis of the Bible alone. The very fact of a plurality of possible answers 
among Christian thinkers, while it does not of itself preclude the possi- 
bility that there is one Christian answer, argues at least for the claim that 


the question cannot be settled apart from interpretation involving extra- 
theological disciplines, among which is philosophy. If the position of 
Dooyerweerd outlined above is the correct one, then there is a Christian 
solution to the problem, but we have seen some of the difficulties con- 
fronting this view. 


The first step towards a positive solution is to see that the specific 
issue is part of and connected with the larger question of Christianity’s 
relation to culture. Without introducing that larger question directly, 
we begin by pointing out a crucial but often overlooked fact, namely, 
that Christian doctrine purports to be true, in some sense, of a universe, 
man and even God which are not completely and exhaustively known 
from the Christian perspective alone. Putting this point in another way, 
we may say that we know more about reality than can be gained from 
the Christian tradition taken all by itself and that this knowledge con- 
cerns some at least of the same realities about which Christianity pur- 
ports to be true. But if this is the case, Christian doctrine is either re- 
lated to this other truth in some relevant way or the two are declared 
to be altogether unrelated or irrelevant to each other. There are only 
these two alternatives; the second is simple in character and the first 
opens the way for a variety of relationships. If the alternative according to 
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which the two are irrelevant to each other is chosen, then our problem 
seems to disappear. The connection, that is to say, is one of total disas- 
sociation and nothing more remains to be said. Such a solution appears 
at its strongest when it is accompanied by a general severance of the 
essentially Christian from historical life and culture upon the assumption 
that we can define Christianity through a purely biblical theology un- 
connected with so-called human disciplines. The same holds true if Chris- 
tianity is contracted in meaning so that it does not extend beyond a 
religious and theological dimension immune from infecting relationships 
with history and culture. The only comment to be made at this point is 
that a purely biblical theology is not possible and for two reasons; first, 
there is a certain variety of both doctrine and emphasis within the 
canonical writings themselves such that these writings are not self-inter- 
preting and no principle wholly internal to them can be derived for the 
purpose of reducing that variety to the unity of a single doctrine. Secondly, 
the meaning of the biblical content is not discoverable in a wholly non- 
historical way. That is to say, the actual development of the Christian 
church in the world and its contact with all the cultural forms enters 
essentially into the discovery of the meaning and implications of the 
biblical content. 


But we must not pursue further this highly controversial line of 
thought; our aim is to connect Christianity and philosophy and not to 
find grounds for keeping them entirely apart. The other alternative is 
to discover how the two sides may be intelligibly and fruitfully related 
so that neither pole is dissolved into the other. The general form of the 
solution is this: the two are distinct, but essentially involved in each 
other so that both mutual criticism and cooperation become possible. 
Christianity, including its theological expression, must be understood as 
independent and not reducible to any single philosophical construction ; 
the philosophical enterprise must likewise be regarded as having inde- 
pendence and autonomy in carrying out philosophical aims. The pro- 
posal is to have two distinguishable poles related in some essential ways 
so that developments in one pole would have implications for the other. 
The basic argument for their fruitful interconnection must be their es- 
sential involvement rather than their historical connections or the pref- 
erences and predilections of individual thinkers. 


All human thought, including theology of every sort, is determined 
in accordance with two sets of conditions; first, it is possible only upon 
the basis of certain Jogical conditions such as rules of inference, the status 
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of language and terms, the meaning of predication and the nature of iden- 
tity. Closely connected with logical matters are assumptions concerning 
the meaning of such inescapable generic categories as causation, individual, 
necessity, possibility, etc. Secondly, thought is possible only upon the 
basis of certain material conditions relevant to the specific subject mat- 
ter in question. We must suppose that we have an identifiable subject 
matter, that we have the requisite materials for recovering and analyzing 
it, and that we have a methodology appropriate to whatever it is we are 
studying. Theology, whether it claims to be purely biblical or is ex- 
plicitly philosophical in character, stands under these conditions. The 
Christian theologian faces peculiar difficulties in regard to the condition- 
ing elements, for in giving a meaning to such concepts as individual, cause, 
identity etc. he must be sure of the source of that meaning and its justifi- 
cation. There are in fact but three possible sources ; a logical or categorial 
term when used by the Christian theologian in formulating doctrine de- 
rives its meaning from either 1) common sense, so-called; 2) the biblical 
writings; 3) explicit philosophical theory. Let us illustrate the point and 
then consider the relative merits of these sources of meaning. At the 
foundation of Christianity is the affirmation that Jesus is identical with 
the Word (logos) and is its final and absolute manifestation. Now at 
once some meaning is presupposed for identity and it must be supposed 
that we know what is meant by saying that one reality is identical with 
another. The first possibility is to assume that there is a clear and re- 
ceived “ordinary” or “common sense” meaning which is available to all 
without regard to their religious or philosophical positions. It might be 
said that the theologian avails himself of this meaning and henceforth 
has no further problem. Apart from the fact that reliance upon common 
sense meaning immediately places the theologian in dependence upon both 
extra-biblical and extra-Christian sources, the common sense meaning is 
itself an expression of an assumed but not expressed metaphysic. This 
fact is obscured by the other fact that terms occurring frequently in 
communication acquire certain standard usages and the ability to use a 
term may be confused with knowing what it means when we are asked 
to express the meaning in response to critical questions. When, however, 
we seek to say clearly what is the “common sense” meaning we shall 
find ourselves plunged at once into the center of philosophical questions. 
For as Whitehead has pointed out, the common sense of one period is the 
outworn metaphysic of the last. 


The second possibility is to hold that there is a uniquely Christian 
meaning for the concept of identity, i.e., that no recourse to an outside 
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source of meaning becomes necessary. But this thesis would be very 
difficult to maintain. 


Christianity as a religious faith is in the first instance neither a 
logic nor a metaphysic, but the problem is that it needs both for its 
full and accurate expression. It does not contain within its own resources 
all of the knowledge and ideas that must finally go into its own expres- 
sion. A concept of identity will be presupposed by the one seeking to 
formulate Christian doctrine; this will not be uniquely derived from 
Christian sources, but will be a function of the thought forms dominant 
at a given time. The problem of Christian theology is to discover, if 
possible, what sort of identity is meant when we speak of Jesus as Christ, 
of Jesus as Logos, of God as Person etc. We cannot find in the Bible 
any clear cut indication of exactly how we are to understand the identity 
between Jesus and the Logos; on the contrary, the dynamic of Christian 
thinking has always been found in the fact that we seek to discover just 
this sort of thing in our critical reflections. The history of Christian 
theology is the record of the attempts to understand the basic data of 
Christian faith. And for this task we find ourselves making use of all 
the human knowledge and ingenuity we can muster; we avail ourselves 
of that knowledge and those ideas which seem best suited for expressing 


what we take the sacred meaning to be. Our task, for example, is to see 
whether Christianity is better expressed through the concept of identity 
advanced by Hume or by Hegel. For it is a fact of no small moment that 
identity is understood very differently by the two thinkers. Now if 
Christianity is in no position to read off its own Christian meaning for 
the concept it will have to depend upon help from beyond. And in fact 
it has always done so. 


This brings us to the third possibility, that of explicit dependence 
upon philosophical conceptions. And here we come to one of the deepest 
problems Christianity confronts; Christianity requires for its full articu- 
lation resources which it cannot uniquely supply. The sort of dependence, 
however, to which it is forced cannot be defined in an unambiguous way. 
On the one hand, we must not take over a philosophical construction such 
as the Aristotelian and claim, with the Thomists, that this is the norma- 
tive philosophy for Christianity ; such a connection cannot be sustained be- 
cause we cannot show an exclusive and necessary connection between 
Christian faith and just this or that particular philosophy. On the other 
hand, it is equally clear the Christian faith is not equally distant from and 
unconnected with every philosophical viewpoint; there are proximate 
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distinctions. If, for example, Hume’s atomistic empiricism is true of 
reality, then Christianity cannot also be true of the same world. For 
Christian doctrine upholds both the integrity and responsibility of the 
self as a moral agent under God, and Hume’s position is unable to make 
sense of either the integrity or the responsibility, for he has no enduring 
or identical self. 


Let us illustrate the explicit philosophical dependence which defines 
the third alternative by taking an historical illustration. The classical 
disputes that took place during the Middle Ages over the issue of nominal- 
ism and realism are well known. Here was a clear issue with both theologi- 
cal and philosophical aspects upon which Christianity could not and did 
not turn its back. But could anyone say, can we now say, that there is 
one uniquely Christian solution to this issue? Would a proposed Christian 
philosophy be nominalistic or realistic? I believe the answer to the first 
question is no, and yet the problem is not irrelevant, for, as the history of 
Protestantism makes abundantly plain, decision for a nominalistic alterna- 
tive shaped the nature of Evangelical Christianity. This decision had 
repercussions for the nature of the church, the status of civil orders, the 
sacramental interpretation of the universe, the nature of the religious life 
and, not least, the conception of God. It is no accident that in this period 
there developed the idea not yet expunged from Protestant thinking, 
that God is the Highest Individual among other individuals in a cosmic 
system. The individualism inherent in Protestantism from the beginning 
derives from this source as does its congenital distrust of mysticism in 
the religious life. It is not difficult to see that the drift of the Roman 
Catholic tradition is in the realist direction; the priority of the universal, 
the institution and the abiding structure, whereas Evangelical Christianity 
emphasizes the ultimate reality of the individual and remains suspicious 
of “metaphysical” entities such as “society” and “substance.” Protestant 
Christianity followed the trend of the Renaissance and the new empiri- 
cism; in this regard it was closer to the hares of modern science than to 
the hounds of classical realistic metaphysics. 


It would be a grave error to deny the philosophical dependence in- 
volved and to claim that extra-biblical influences had nothing to do with 
the matter. Christianity learned something about itself and its own mean- 
ing as a result of the Protestant Reformation; it learned among other 
things that classical realism did not adequately express the Christian 
viewpoint and that it had some stake in the nominalist alternative. But 
even more important for our present problem is the fact that recourse 
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was had to secular philosophy for the meaning of certain inescapable 
terms. “Individual” and “universal,” though necessary to the philosophical 
and theological discussions we have cited, did not derive their meaning 
from biblical sources alone. Though no single philosophical system can 
be said to be the Christian philosophy, nevertheless both the expression 
and discovery of further implications of Christian faith depend upon using 
philosophical conceptions deemed relevant for the task and taken from 
the dominant thought forms of the time. This connection with philosophi- 
cal thinking is an indication of Christianity’s essential involvement in the 
historical process and in the world which it purports to interpret and to 
heal. 


It was claimed above that Christianity is true of a reality not com- 
pletely defined and known from the Christian perspective. This fact has 
an important but unnoticed consequence. Though the normative content 
of Christianity may be said to have been given once for all at its founda- 
tion, it does not follow that it was understood once for all at the be- 
ginning. The course of Christian thinking has been that of a gradual 
discovery of implications which could not have been grasped all at once 
because the situations in relation to which these implications could be 
discovered did not present themselves all at one time. Problems raised by 
advancing knowledge about the world have been the medium through 
which Christianity has defined and discovered what its very foundation 
in Christ means. This process already began in the New Testament period ; 
the full meaning of Christ as the one who atones was not understood until 
the entire life was lived and given up and given again. The “contemporary 
disciple” could not gain such understanding from being present with the 
man alone; it remained for the later churches to seek to understand the 
meaning of a savior who is in the first instance destroyed by the powers 
of the world; this awareness leads on to the understanding of Christ as 
the one who atones and establishes the community which has the power to 
overcome guilt and heal the estranged self. Consider other examples where 
a Christian implication becomes self-conscious and explicit only as the 
result of confrontation by challenges arising from advancing knowledge 
and changing circumstances. Have not the coming of the Freudian man 
and the Marxian man provided Christianity with new insight into what 
it really meant by the concept of sin through having to confront these 
interpretations and to say what response Christianity has to them? Notice 
that in responding to the challenge of new knowledge and interpretation, 
the Christian thinker cannot simply look to the past as if, for example, 
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the answer might be found in some previous thinker. No Christian theolo- 
gian before our time had to confront the Freudian man, just as no thinker 
before Thomas Aquinas had to confront the total Aristotle and decide 
what response to make. This is the creative and growing edge of Christian 
thinking; the creative attempt to say what the implications of Christian 
faith are vis a vis new knowledge and new interpretation. Out of this 
confrontation comes the possibility of deeper understanding ; we as Chris- 
tians discover what we really mean by our doctrines when we are forced 
to discover their implications in relation to what is novel in history. This 
has ever been the pattern of development within Christian thought, but 
it means a frank acknowledgment that this development is no wholly in- 
ternal affair taking place within the church or sacred history and without 
relation to secular learning. 


Philosophy has its own special place in the process since the Chris- 
tian thinker in confronting rival alternatives that call for decision and 
judgment will have to be armed with a theory of the relations between 
science, philosophy, and his own discipline. He will have to be able to 
distinguish how much is science and how much is philosophical interpre- 
tation in a position like cultural relativism or psychological determinism. 
These things cannot be accomplished from a biblical perspective alone; 


philosophical cooperation is indispensable. 


Lest the foregoing seem too closely bound up with considerations of 
method and procedure, let us conclude with a more concrete argument 
aimed at showing the mutual involvement of the Christian faith and the 
philosophical enterprise. Assuming that two forms of thought are es- 
sentially related to each other if a development in one side reveals a 
corresponding development in the other, we can show the impossibility of 
separating philosophy and theology in the following way. Whenever the 
dialogue between the two sides ceases, as it does when one is declared irrele- 
vant to the other, the inevitable result is that philosophy formalizes and posi- 
tivizes itself, abandonding its concern for speculative questions, and theology 
retreats to a dogmatic position from which it declares that all criticism 
from secular knowledge is irrelevant and rebellious. Our present situa- 
tion offers a most perfect illustration of this thesis. Philosophy, except 
in a few cases, has positivized itself and has retired into critical enter- 
prises where normative questions are abandoned and the main concern 
is with communication and the manner in which we would go about raising 
substantial issues if we were to raise them (although we do not). It 
makes no difference that the classical position known as positivism is 
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no longer as powerful as it was a decade ago, for the dominant trend is 
still characterized by the positivist temper, the supposition that it is pos- 
sible to get along with fact, the whole fact and nothing but the fact. 
This temper is not marked by serious concern for the resolution of basic 
problems but rather has the aim of defending fixed positions and programs 
regardless of experience and its demands. The rejected dimension in 
philosophy is still that of metaphysics both in its analytic and construc- 
tive aspects. The elimination of the religious concern from philosophical 
consideration is a powerul factor in this rejection of ultimate questions. 
When philosophers are led to take seriously the type of issue with which 
religion and theology deal, they are most likely to show that boldness in 
dealing with basic and substantial issues that has ever been the hallmark 
of genuine philosophical thought. But when religion is declared irrelevant 
and science is regarded as the only topic of concern, formalization and a 
loss of serious intent to grapple with questions concerning the ground and 
goal of life are the inevitable result. 


Theology at present shows a remarkably similar trend. The Barthian 
program is positivism in theology; its main supposition is that we can 
get on with fact, the whole fact and nothing but the fact. The difference 
is, of course, that the facts in this case come from the Bible as an inerrant 
source and the program is interpretation of the Bible in accordance with 
a dogmatic intent. There is no genuine quest because all the materials are 
already in hand; it remains but to systematize them and publish the re- 
sults. The impact of the positivist temper on this approach to theology 
cannot be missed. Theology is a science, but it cannot be criticized 
from any outside source and it is immune from all philosophical scrutiny. 
It is wholly self-contained and develops from within itself without the 
aid of cultural disciplines. Theology of this sort is on the edge of funda- 
mentalism and obscurantism, consequences that go unnoticed at present 
because the demand is so great to have a theology as clear cut in its 
authority and definite in its conclusions as physics itself. 


Unfortunately, the human self cannot sustain the disastrous split 
between a formalistic and purely technical philosophy which eliminates 
speculative problems and a purely dogmatic theology which speaks but 
does not argue. The reestablishing of the age old dialogue between the two 
would go a long way toward the rehabilitation of each and the delivery 
of the modern self from an impossible dualism. If philosophy were once 
again to feel the goad which only religion can supply, stimulating it to 
return to basic issues and to experience once more that concern which 
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keeps it from being merely a logical exercise, and if theology were once 
again to pay attention to the criticisms of philosophy and secular learning, 
each would be recovered from its insularity. Philosophy would lose its 
excessive formalism and theology would be led out of its dogmatic corner. 
In the final reach we all confront the ultimate mystery of God. This mys- 
tery is not violated merely by the profane head of speculative and rationalist 
philosophers, but also by the supposed guardians of the mystery them- 
selves who urge its utter incomprehensibility from the standpoint of human 
thought and then use that same thought to construct theology in which 
all becomes manifest. 











Analytical Philosophy and 
Its Bearing upon Theology 


By JouHn M. Moore 
I. 


T is well known that Protestant theology has gone through a genuinely 

revolutionary upheaval during the last thirty or forty years. One of 
the most conspicious features of this revolution has been a determined effort 
to separate theology from an entangling alliance with philosophy and to 
assert its autonomy as an independent discipline. The intimate alliance 
of theology with idealistic philosophy, resulting sometimes in an undis- 
tinguishable amalgam or confusion of the two disciplines, was characteristic 
of the entire liberal epoch. One does not need to accept all of the tenets 
of what is usually called neo-orthodoxy to agree that the relations of phi- 
losophy and theology needed to be re-examined and that there was ample 
reason to assert a greater degree of autonomy for the latter. 

One effect of the theological revolution was to separate theology 
from philosophy so completely that many theologians have been giving 
little attention to what has been going on in the rival field. They have 
therefore not been fully aware perhaps that an equally drastic revolution 
has been taking place in philosophy.’ Much of the new philosophy seems 
excessively technical and difficult to those whose education has been 
humanistic rather than scientific or mathematical. And since many of the 
leaders in the new philosophical movements have seemed indifferent or 
even hostile to religion, there appeared to be little reason to expect them 
to contribute anything of much value to religious thought. This expecta- 
tion may have some validity if we are thinking of direct contributions. 
But if we accept the view that philosophy and theology are really dis- 
tinct in field and function we should rid our minds of such an expectation. 

It is difficult to describe anything as complex and far-reaching as the 
philosophical revolution in a brief or simple way. It seems to me, how- 
ever, to be characterized by three fundamental changes of viewpoint. 

(1) The return to empiricism. From John Locke to David Hume 
and John Stuart Mill British philosophy emphasized the empirical origins 
of our knowledge, but this tradition was interrupted by the upsurge of 
Kantian and Hegelian rationalism in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 


See A. J. Ayer et al., The Revolution in Philosophy (1957). 
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tury. The newer philosophies of the twentieth century, particularly in the 
English-speaking world, have vigorously reasserted the empirical point 
of view. The new empiricism was more successful than the old, moreover, 
because it was able to show that deductive reasoning has an important 
though subordinate place in the acquisition of knowledge. There are still 
important problems to be solved in this area, particularly with regard 
to the nature or scope of our empirical data; i.e., are sense data alone to 
count or can other sorts be included, such as the data of introspection or 
of mystical experience ?? But at the present time it is difficult to believe 
that we can ever return to the kind of philosophical rationalism exemplified 
by Bradley or McTaggart. 

(2) The changes in logic and logical theory represented by White- 
head and Russell and by Wittgenstein. I shall have more to say of these 
later on; here I can only remark that they are of fundamental and far- 
reaching importance. 

(3) The changes in the prevailing view of the nature and function of 
philosophy. There has been a vigorous reaction against the traditional 
view of philosophy as a speculative and synthetic kind of super-science. 
This traditional conception inevitably brought philosophy into direct rivalry 
with both science and theology. Many contemporary philosophers would 
say that philosophy is concerned only with analysis and the clarification 
of meaning. Others would take the more moderate position that analysis 
is a very important function but not the sole function of philosophy. It 
would seem that these more limited views of the scope of philosophy reduce 
the likelihood of conflict and make possible a harmonious coexistence. 

We can see therefore that there are certain resemblances between the 
revolutions in philosophy and in theology. Philosophy also has passed 
through a period of genuine soul-searching about its own nature and proper 
functions. Philosophers have become increasingly doubtful of their ability 
any longer to maintain their traditional role as sages or masters of uni- 
versal wisdom. Most of them are quite ready to give up the Hegelian con- 
ception of philosophy as a kind of supreme court in the realm of reason, 
weighing the claims and assessing the doctrines of every subordinate dis- 
cipline and assigning each to its proper place. In an age of specialization 
philosophy has sought to find its own specialty. 

And this has meant that philosophy has tried to disentangle itself 
from theology just as persistently as theology has tried to separate itself 


*W. T. Stace, “Some Misinterpretations of Empiricism,” Mind, n.s. LXVII (1958), 
465-485. 
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from philosophy. It has also tried to disentangle itself from the particular 
sciences, especially from psychology, with which it was often confused in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. If this movement toward finding 
a definite and specialized role for philosophy has any validity, we should 
examine with some sympathy the attempts which have been made to find 
that role and to answer the resulting problems. 

The philosophical movement which has asked these questions with 
the greatest pertinacity is known as analytic philosophy or philosophical 
analysis. It has passed through three fairly distinct stages. It had its be- 
ginnings at Cambridge about the turn of the century under G. E. Moore 
and Bertrand Russell, and the first stage of the movement culminated in 
the logical atomism of Russell and the early Wittgenstein. This type of 
analysis and the doctrine which accompanied it was worked out about 
the time of World War I and it was extremely influential during the 
1920’s. Wittgenstein, however, developed the theory in certain direc- 
tions which led to a second stage or period marked by the radically 
inconoclastic movement known as logical positivism, which reached its 
greatest influence during the 1930’s. Since World War II there have been 
more gradual but equally important developments, resulting in the third 
stage, usually known as linguistic analysis.* In the next section of this 
paper I shall try to explain these developments more fully and in the 
last section I shall attempt to work out some of their implications for 
philosophy of religion and theology. 


II. 


Both G. E. Moore and Bertrand Russell reacted sharply against the 
Hegelianism and Idealism which dominated philosophy in the English- 
speaking world at the close of the last century. It was Moore who really 
originated the program of philosophical analysis. He took his stand on 
common sense and firmly rejected philosophical doctrines which run con- 
trary to its deliverances. We know a great many common sense facts, he 
maintained, and if these facts are denied or undermined by a high-flown 
or abstruse philosophical theory, so much the worse for the theory. The 
Hegelians of the time were accustomed to enunciate solemn and paradoxi- 
cal doctrines, such as “Time is unreal” or “Reality is spiritual.” Moore 
was genuinely puzzled and sometimes outraged by such pronouncements. 


* The history of these developments is just beginning to be written. See J. O. Urm- 
son, Philosophical Analysis (1956); G. J. Warnock, English Philosophy since 
1900 (1958) ; J. A. Passmore, A Hundred Years of Philosophy (1957). 
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He valued clarity above all other intellectual virtues, and he believed that 
much that passed for profound thought was only obscure or confused. We 
must be careful to decide exactly what question (or questions) we are try- 
ing to answer before we plunge into our theories and discussions. But 
while we know a great many perfectly ordinary facts and common sense 
propositions to be true, we often do not know exactly what they mean or 
how they should be analyzed. A very large part of the task of philosophy 
is to provide those analyses. 

The center of Russell’s early philosophical interest lay in logic and 
particularly in the logical foundations of mathematics. He became con- 
vinced that the absolutism or monism of the prevailing philosophy was a 
mistake. It will be remembered that William James was attacking the 
“block-universe” of the Absolute Idealists at the same time. But while 
James made his attack largely on psychological grounds, Russell went di- 
rectly to the logical doctrines which lay at the roots of the system. The 
Idealists accepted the traditional view that all propositions may be ex- 
pressed in a subject-predicate form. This view tended to turn relations 
into predicates or characteristics of the subjects of discourse. This was 
commonly called the doctrine of internal relations, and it was one of the 
main supports of the view that the things and relations of our ordinary 
experience are “mere appearances” and not Reality. In Bradley and the 
other Idealists this led to a depreciation of scientific knowledge as well as 
ordinary experience and common sense. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the importance of the revolution in 
logic which was brought about at this time by Russell and Whitehead 
and many others. A vastly more flexible logic of relations was substituted 
for the traditional subject-predicate logic. The syllogism was shown to 
be merely one example of logical form and the traditional theory of syl- 
logistic inference was absorbed into a more inclusive system. The new 
logic was closely connected with mathematics ; it made large use of mathe- 
matical symbols and such quasi-mathematical concepts as that of a proposi- 
tional function. These developments suggested to Russell and Wittgenstein 
the desirability of an ideal or logically perfect language, a language which 
would be free of ambiguity, and whose structure would be congruent with 
the factual structure of the world. 

The new logic became the principal instrument of philosophical analysis 
as practised in the 1920’s and early 1930’s. The object of this type of 
analysis was to show that philosophical problems could be removed or 
solved by providing an analysis or translation of puzzling expressions. The 
analysis should be free of logical ambiguity and as far as possible should 
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make use only of simple and directly observable entities and qualities such 
as sense data. Inferred entities should be replaced by “logical construc- 
tions.” The philosophy to which this program of analysis led, and which 
provided its theoretical justification, was called by Russell “Logical 
Atomism.” This type of analysis is also called reductive analysis, since it 
seeks to show that many kinds of entities ordinarily admitted by philoso- 
phers or scientists can either be dispensed with entirely or regarded merely 
as logical constructions. Russell was convinced that this theory provided 
him with an extremely sharp and effective variety of Occam’s razor, and 
he proposed to wield it against many elements of traditional philosophy. 

This form of philosophical analysis is a direct forerunner of logical 
positivism and is sometimes confused with it. It had, in fact, an important 
strain which was anti-metaphysical in aim and temper. And Wittgenstein’s 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus which was one of its most important docu- 
ments, directly influenced the members of the Vienna Circle in the early 
1920’s. But it was itself a metaphysical doctrine. It presupposed a loosely 
related world of atomic events, sense-data, or the like. It assumed that the 
propositions of a logically perfect language should “picture” the structure 
of facts in the world. But as Wittgenstein pointed out, this relationship 
between propositions and facts can only be “shown”; it cannot be “said.” 
The assertion that the logical structure of a proposition “pictures” (i.e. 
is similar to or congruent with) the structure of facts is an assertion which 
cannot possibly be verified. What possible observations could either con- 
firm or falsify it? Hence the logical positivists rejected logical atomism 
as firmly as they did other metaphysical theories. Indeed Wittgenstein 
had anticipated them—he had an extraordinary, almost uncanny, ability to 
detect the flaws and incoherent elements of even his own theories—for 
he had declared in the Tractatus itself that most of the book was “nonsense” 
on his own premises; it attempted to say what “cannot be said.” 

The Tractatus also reveals another element of incoherence in the 
earlier program of philosophical analysis. Wittgenstein begins by enunciat- 
ing the dictum that philosophy is an activity rather than a body of doctrine. 
It leaves the pursuit of truth to the sciences and it does not attempt to add 
to the factual knowledge of the world which the sciences provide. Its 
task is the clarification of meanings. In saying these things Wittgenstein 
was expressing one of the deeper characteristics of the entire analytic 
movement. It has attempted to find a specific task or function for phi- 
losophy in relation to the sciences and yet distinct from them. It abandons 
the traditional view that philosophy should provide either a synthesis of 
scientific knowledge or a body of superior truth. But Wittgenstein over- 
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stated his case. If philosophy is merely an activity it cannot provide a 
body of philosophical propositions. Nevertheless the Tractatus (like other 
books written from a similar point of view) is full of statements which 
purport to be true and yet which go beyond the factual knowledge of 
the sciences. To my way of thinking, this provides evidence that philosophy 
cannot restrict itself to the activity of clarifying meanings; it is inevitably 
concerned with truth as well as with language. Yet it is surely obvious 
that the clarification of meanings is an important part of the function of 
philosophy. 

Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, therefore, has two rather different and in- 
consistent strains of thought. One of them is the philosophy of logical 
atomism, and it works out the implications of this point of view more 
fully than Russell had done. The other is positivistic or anti-metaphysical 
in tone, and it was this point of view which was picked up and carried 
further by the philosophers of the Vienna Circle. This school of thought 
was, of course, the enfant terrible of philosophy during the decade before 
the second World War. Now that its force is partly spent we can per- 
haps understand it better and assess it more calmly than was possible ten 
or twenty years ago. 

It is often asserted nowadays that logical positivism is dead or at 
least that it is dying, and some may draw the conclusion that its doctrines 
have been completely refuted and may therefore be neglected. But such 
a conclusion is premature, to say the least. While no philosophers today 
would maintain all of the original doctrines of the Vienna Circle, or of 
A. J. Ayer’s Language, Truth, and Logic, the movement has left a deep 
impression upon contemporary philosophy. 

The name “logical positivism” is a fairly satisfactory and descriptive 
one although some of its adherents preferred “logical empiricism.” It is 
a form of positivism, for it rejects metaphysics and regards science as 
the only road to knowledge or truth. And this thesis was maintained on the 
basis of a principle drawn from the new logic. This was the famous “veri- 
fication principle.” At first this was stated in the form, “the meaning 
of a statement is the method of its verification.” This principle was in- 
tended to apply to all synthetic or factual statements, and it was assumed 
that to verify a statement means to prove or confirm it by observation, 
either directly or indirectly through its consequences. If the principle is 
applied in this way it follows that if an alleged statement cannot be veri- 
fied either actually or in principle, it is meaningless. The need for a prin- 
ciple of this kind as a criterion for scientific theories and concepts had 
arisen in modern physics in connection with discussions about relativity 
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and in other ways. The logical positivists wanted a principle that would 
solve these problems in scientific thought and at the same time finally 
get rid of metaphysics and other unverifiable theories. And it apparently 
did so by an extremely short and effective method. While Kant had been 
content to maintain that metaphysics is not knowledge or science because 
it cannot be proved, the new school of positivists maintained on the same 
ground that it is nonsense and therefore unfitted for serious consideration 
or discussion. And if metaphysics is ruled out in this way, so also is 
a large part of theology, including any statements about the existence or 
nature of God or of his actions. For such statements cannot be verified (or 
falsified) by observation. And if this is our criterion of meaning, it fol- 
lows that they are without meaning or in other words nonsense. 

It is evident that “meaning” and “meaningless” and “nonsense” are 
being used in rather special senses in expressions such as these. What is 
here in view is “scientific” or “factual” meaning, i.e., ability to state facts, 
and “nonsense” is being used in a technical sense which is virtually equiva- 
lent to “non-science.” These considerations were not immediately evident, 
however, and many philosophers were well-content to join the hue and 
cry against metaphysics and theology. Ethics was another matter, how- 
ever, and in the eyes of many it was a serious shortcoming of the new 
theory that it seemed to rob ethical statements of any factual meaning. 
Upholders of the verification principle usually held that ethical utter- 
ances are not really statements at all but merely expressions of moral 
emotions or attitudes. To say that lying is wrong or that promise-keeping 
is good is to express an emotion of disapproval or an attitude of approba- 
tion respectively toward these types of conduct. Such expressions may 
therefore be said to have “emotive meaning” even if they do not have 
factual meaning. This may not be a fully satisfactory account of ethical 
expressions, but at least it is better than calling them nonsense. We shall 
return to this point later on when we come to discuss what is nowadays 
often called the “logic” of religious expressions. 

But even in the more restricted sphere of factual or scientific mean- 
ing, the verification principle runs into problems and difficulties. (1) Does 
to verify mean to prove or merely to confirm or render probable? If scien- 
tific statements must be proven or provable in order to have meaning, the 
circle is being drawn very small, so small in fact as to condemn many use- 
ful scientific theories and even some scientific laws to “meaninglessness.” 
But this would have the effect of closing the door to further investigations 
of such theories. Hence the “weaker” sense of verification was adopted 
by some proponents of this type of view, but the effect of this move 
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was to weaken the positivist position in analytic circles. For if any state- 
ment or theory may be regarded as meaningful if some observations are 
relevant to its confirmation or disconfirmation, then the circle is being 
drawn very wide indeed, so wide as possibly to include some metaphysical 
or theological statements. It has proven to be very difficult to formulate 
the verification principle in such a way that it will clearly separate scienti- 
fic inquiry from metaphysical and theological problems. (2) To identify 
the meaning of a statement with the method of its verification gives rise 
to violent paradoxes in certain fields, for example, when it is applied to 
historical statements. Can it be seriously maintained that the statement 
“Caesar crossed the Rubicon” means the evidence which may be produced 
for it? Such a view represents the statement as referring to something 
future, where it plainly is intended to refer to something in the past. 
Similar difficulties arose in other fields when the verification principle gave 
rise to phenomenalistic analyses. (3) What is the status of the verification 
principle itself? Is it an empirical statement which applies to all meaning- 
ful scientific or factual utterances? If so, should it not be capable of 
verification itself? Yet this is manifestly impossible. Hence it is usually 
regarded not as a generalization but as a rule of scientific method.* But this 
carries the consequence that it can no longer be used as a ground for 
general or wholesale exclusion of either metaphysics or theology from the 
sphere of meaningful discussion. This is being recognized more and more 
widely, and many philosophers seem to be increasingly willing to give 
serious consideration to metaphysical and theological problems.® 

Very real changes in the climate of philosophical opinion and even 
more in the temper of philosophical discussion have taken place during 
recent years, particularly in the last decade. This is due in considerable 
part to the weakening of the positivist movement for the reasons already 
touched upon. But to an even greater degree these developments are 
the result of certain profound changes in logical doctrine which are as- 
sociated with the later work of Wittgenstein.* In his earlier years Witt- 
genstein agreed with Russell that progress in philosophy would be brought 
about through the creation of an ideal or logically perfect language. The 
logic of Principia Mathematica was thought to provide an approximation 


‘See Karl R. Popper in Contemporary British Philosophy, third series (1956), and 
in British Philosophy in the Mid-Century (1956). Cf. A. C. Ewing in Con- 
temporary British Philosophy. 

*See F. Waismann in Contemporary British Philosophy. Also The Nature of 
Metaphysics (ed. by D. F. Pears), 1957. 

* See L. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations (1953). 
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at least to the structure of such a language. The earlier forms of philosophi- 
cal analysis made use of this logic in producing their analyses or transla- 
tions of philosophical statements. But all of this rested upon an assump- 
tion which Wittgenstein came increasingly to doubt and which in the end 
he rejected decisively. This is the assumption that complex propositions 
can be analyzed into simple or ‘atomic’ propositions of which the most im- 
portant parts would be the names of the single elements or particulars 
of which reality is composed. But this is further to suppose that “meaning” 
is a one-to-one relation like that between a name and the object which it 
designates. It is now recognized that this is a seriously over-simplified and 
misleading view. Meanings are determined by the uses to which sentences 
are put, not simply by their words and their formal structure. Two state- 
ments of Wittgenstein’s, “Don’t ask for the meaning, ask for the use,” 
and “Every statement has its own logic,’ have become the slogans of 
the newer movement know as Linguistic Analysis. The attempt to solve 
philosophical problems by providing clear and unambiguous translations 
of particular statements has been largely abandoned. Instead there is 
a careful and patient attempt to study the logical characteristics of all kinds 
of ordinary expressions in order to arrive as empirically as possible at an 
understanding of basic categories and types of meaning. 


III. 


As these more flexible logical doctrines have come to be widely ac- 
cepted, there appears to be a growing interest among philosophers in 
problems like “the nature of religious language” and “the logic of religious 
belief.”* In this part of my paper I shall attempt to review briefly some of 
these recent developments. 

The application of the newer methods of linguistic analysis, or the 
logical analysis of language, to the specific problems of religious language 
is only in its infancy, and it is by no means certain what results are likely 
to be forthcoming. Its object is to discover the “logic” of all kinds of 
sentences and expressions in their religious and theological uses. Re- 
ligion and theology make use, of course, of all the ordinary forms of 
expression—statements, questions, requests, promises, wishes, exclama- 
tions, etc. A merely grammatical classification is not satisfactory, how- 
ever, since the types of meaning disclosed by actual use will vary from 


"Ian T. Ramsey, Religious Language (1957); Faith and Logic, edited by Basil 
Mitchell (1957); Metaphysical Beliefs, by Toulmin, Hepburn, and Macintyre 
(1957). 
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these standard or conventional patterns. We must ask whether the re- 
ligious uses and the theological uses of language vary from the ordinary 
and the scientific uses, and if so, in what respects. We must ask whether 
there is any one type of use or meaning which is fundamentally characteris- 
tic of religion, or whether a more pluralistic approach is needed. 

Several attempts have recently been made to show that there is a type 
of meaning which is especially characteristic of religion, and these merit 
our careful attention. The most familiar, perhaps, is the view which many 
of the logical positivists maintained that all or at any rate most religious 
expressions possess only “emotive” meaning.® They have held that re- 
ligious ‘statements’ which have the form of ordinary factual assertions can- 
not properly be regarded as statements since they cannot be verified (or 
falsified). They were inclined to say that such utterances should be 
regarded simply as expressions of religious emotion. To say that God 
loves us, for example, is not to make an empirical or factual statement 
— indeed it is not to make a statement at all but to give vent to religious 
feelings. 

It can hardly be denied that many religious utterances are rightly 
classifiable in this way. The language of religion contains many pious 
ejaculations, ascriptions of praise, and the like, which may quite properly 
be regarded simply as expressions of religious emotions or attitudes. They 
are not statements and they cannot, therefore, be true or false. They 
may, however, be judged in other ways, for example, as appropriate or 
inappropriate. And such a judgment may depend upon a prior judgment 
that something is or is not the case or that some statement is true or false. 
It would seem, therefore, that although some religious “statements” may be 
reduced to merely “emotive” meaning, it is not plausible to assert that 
all of them can be. To say that they all should be interpreted in this 
way or even that the expression of religious emotion is the primary func- 
tion of religious language is not very plausible. It is contrary to the gramma- 
tical structure of many religious utterances and there is a presumption that 
logical use will often follow grammatical form. And it is contrary to the 
intentions of many religious people who at any rate believe themselves 
to be making meaningful statements about genuine realities. If we main- 
tain that such utterances, although having the form of statements, are al- 
ways to be understood in a merely “emotive” sense, then we are saying in 
effect that their real meaning is not determined by their actual use but by 


*A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic. Cf. New Essays in Philosophical 
Theology, edited by Antony Flew and Alasdair Macintyre (1955). 
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our predetermined scheme of classification. Furthermore, the contention 
that “emotive meaning’ is basic in religion is self-defeating in the long 
run. For religious attitudes and emotions are justified in the long run 
only if they are appropriate responses to some state of affairs.® It is only 
in a world of fairy-tales and make-believe that emotions and attitudes can 
be regarded as having validity without regard to any factual basis. 

To say these things does not mean, of course, that we can always de- 
termine what is true in any situation without taking account of our at- 
titudes or our emotional responses. In many ordinary factual situations 
we can do so as a matter of course. But if in some situations the facts 
are ambiguous or partly unknown or their interpretation uncertain, our 
attitude toward them or our emotional response to them may justifiably 
influence our interpretation of what they mean. Situations which carry 
religious meaning or which appear to call for religious interpretations (e.g., 
the significance of death or other personal tragedy) are usually of this 
type. Hence we may conclude that an analysis of religious language should 
make an important place for the expression of attitudes and emotions but 
that this should not be regarded as their exclusive or even primary function. 

Another interesting though not fully satisfactory theory as to the 
primary character of religious “statements” has recently been advanced by 
Professor R. B. Braithwaite.’° Since a great many religious “statements” 
are neither verifiable nor falsifiable, Braithwaite also holds that they can- 
not be regarded as statements in the ordinary sense. But he sees the diffi- 
culty of regarding either religious or ethical utterances simply as expres- 
sions of emotion, since both ethics and religion are more concerned with 
conduct than with feelings. He is influenced by recent developments in 
ethical theory which emphasize a particular kind of attitude, namely, that 
of commitment to a certain type of conduct, as fundamental to ethics. 
This provides a clue to the essential character of religious expressions, 
for they are obviously related very closely to those of morality. Indeed, 
Braithwaite maintains, religious utterances are essentially the same sort 
of thing as ethical expressions; they are avowals or declarations of ad- 
herence to a way of life. But they have the additional feature that in re- 
ligion this way of life is illustrated or exemplified by certain “stories.” The 
“statement” that “God is love,” for example, should be interpreted as a 
disguised expression of commitment to the “agapeistic way of life.” And 


*A. C. Ewing, “Religious Assertions in the Light of Contemporary Philosophy,” 
Philosophy XXXII (1957), 206-218. 
RR. B. Braithwaite, An Empiricist’s View of the Nature of Religious Belief (1955). 
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what makes this different from a merely moral utterance is that for the 
Christian this is supported by the Christian “story.” The Christian story, 
of course, can be expressed in a number of ways, e.g., “God so loved the 
world that he gave his only-begotten Son .. .,” or the statements of early 
Christian preaching found in the Book of Acts or in Paul’s epistles. These 
passages from the Bible or the later formulations in the creeds are not to 
be thought of as factual statements of either a cosmological or historical 
sort, at least in the ordinary senses of cosmology or history. If they were, 
they should have to be held subject to verification or falsification, and 
Christians quite rightly do not hold them in this way. According to 
Braithwaite’s view, it is not necessary that Christians should hold these 
“stories” to be true in the way that a scientific fact or theory may be held 
to be true; what is necessary is merely that they should be “entertained.” 
He evidently means to suggest that these stories will have a psychological 
effect in influencing moral decisions and conduct if they are held before 
the mind, whether or not they are believed. This is probably true of 
some parts of the Bible, e.g., some of the parables of Jesus. When Jesus 
says that a certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell 
among thieves and robbers, and so forth, we do not suppose that we are 
asked to believe that the events in this story ever actually happened. And 
it is not necessary to suppose that the events narrated in the book of Jonah 
or the book of Job need to be accepted as history in order to have an 
effect on conduct. Many of the best-loved stories in the Bible are not pre- 
sented as facts or statements to be believed but as illustrations of moral 
choices and principles, and for this type of material Braithwaite’s inter- 
pretation is quite satisfactory and illuminating. But it is extremely diff- 
cult and paradoxical to maintain that this interpretation applies to the 
whole of the Christian story, for this would be to leave out all statements 
about God and particularly about his activity in history or to regard all 
such “statements” as having no real or factual meaning. What we need 
is an analysis of the “logic” of statements of this sort, not an analysis 
which overlooks them or represents them as meaning something quite dif- 
ferent from what such statements would ordinarily be taken to mean. 
The crucial issue is whether we can regard “statements” about God 
as having “cognitive” or “objective” meaning, and if so, of what sort. 
The logical difficulties are considerable, and they affect both the subject 
and predicates of such sentences. These sentences are said to be about 
God, and it is usually held that God is “Wholly Other” or completely 
transcendent or that he is “always a subject and never an object.” How 
then can we even refer to God? Suppose we are trying to explain a re- 
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ligious or theological statement or problem to a man from Mars who 
does not appear to have any conception of what we mean by the word 
“God.” How do we get started? How do we establish what the word is 
meant to refer to?!! And if it may be agreed that this can be done, we 
must then face the problem of how anything can be said (or predicated) 
of such a subject. We cannot attempt to solve these difficult problems in 
a short paper like this. 

But while I should wish to insist that statements about God and his 
nature and activity must be interpreted as having objective meaning of 
some sort, I do not think we should suppose that they describe an actual 
or objective state of affairs in a straightforward factual way. The assump- 
tion that religious statements should be understood in this way is a natural 
assumption for plain and simple-hearted men to make, but it has done 
immeasurable harm in the history of religious and philosophical thought. A 
little reflection is sufficient to show that our ordinary concepts and cate- 
gories cannot be applied to God in a literal sense. For God is infinite 
and eternal; he is the Creator who is not to be identified with his creation. 
This is recognized in the traditional doctrine that only negative terms can 
be applied to God directly; positive terms can only be used to refer to 
him indirectly or by way of analogy. We do not need to commit ourselves 
to the Thomistic view of analogy to recognize that something of this sort 
is necessary. It is interesting to observe that a number of Thomists have 
followed the newer philosophical developments with close attention and 
have seen the relevance of the doctrine of analogy to current problems.}? 
A somewhat similar view, though with interesting differences, is being put 
forward these days by Austin Farrer and others under the name of “the 
theology of images.”?* We unfortunately do not have space to discuss these 
developments, but they represent important contributions to an emerging 
theory of symbolism in theology. 

I wish also to mention the theory advanced by Professor I. T. Ram- 
sey that the logical anomalies and oddities of religious language are present 
for very good reasons.'* They help to remind us that religious meanings 


" This “problem of reference” is discussed by Ian M. Crombie in New Essays m 
Philosophical Theology, pp. 109-130; and in Faith and Logic, pp. 31-83. 

’?See F. C. Copleston, Contemporary Philosophy (1956). Also E. L. Mascall, 
Words and Images (1957). 

’® Austin Farrer, The Glass of Vision (1948) and A Rebirth of Images (1949). 
For a criticism of this approach from an analytic point of view, see Alasdair 
Macintyre’s essay in Metaphysical Beliefs (1957), pp. 89-103. 

“Tan T. Ramsey, Religious Language (1957). 
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are often complex and do not fit easily into our ordinary categories of 
thought. They often have the positive function of forcing us to reorganize 
our usual conceptual schemes. They not only symbolize something which 
cannot be expressed in straightforward descriptive language, but their 
use of paradox, metaphor, and other figurative expressions often brings 
about an added depth of understanding. 

The recent book of Professor W. F. Zuurdeeg should also be men- 
tioned.45 Professor Zuurdeeg seems to me to have remained too close to 
the outlook of logical positivism but he has made a valuable contribution 
in his emphasis on the whole man (man-who-speaks) and the language 
of conviction. 

We are living in an exciting and genuinely creative period in both 
philosophy and theology. The older schools of thought are dissolving be- 
fore our very eyes, and new viewpoints are coming to the fore. There is 
need for a new effort of understanding on the part of both philosophers 
and theologians of what the others are doing and saying. Professor Gil- 
bert Ryle has recently remarked that “in our half-century philosophy and 
theology have hardly been on speaking terms.”'® He was exaggerating, 
of course, and he was referring to the past half century, not to the most 
recent past or the immediate present. There are various signs that the 
situation is changing, and there are good reasons to think that the most 
recent developments in philosophical analysis will encourage the resump- 
tion of significant conversations between the two parties. 


* Willem F. Zuurdeeg, An Analytical Philosophy of Religion (1958). 
* The Nature of Metaphysics (1959), p. 159. 
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HE confrontation of theology and philosophy in this paper is part 

of the necessary dialogue between the two disciplines. This neces- 
sity stems from two factors. Positive theology has become a topic of the 
ontologist Martin Heidegger and theological awareness uses philosophi- 
cal approaches of self-elucidation. In its formal respect, the confrontation 
is brought about by the common use of certain constructs; in its material 
respect, it is the character of problems raised before both disciplines, such 
as the nature of human existence, which requires the confrontation. His- 
torically, theology originated in the encounter of Christian faith with 
worldly wisdom, but excessive closeness of the two pursuits has always 
been regarded with suspicion. The present object of such suspicion is the 
establishment of an existential theology or of a Christian fundamental 
ontology. The exaltation of the existential aspect into the object of 
theology serves essentially the human element. Propositions with exis- 
tential intention are really detached from the true theological habitus and 
derive their meaning on the score of this detachment. A Christian ontology 
in turn overlooks the difficulty of making its implied origin, revelation, ac- 
cessible with requisite clarity to all and expounding it according to methods 
binding on everybody. Because they must submit to incorporation with 
pure reason, philosophical propositions with theologising intentions would 
have to be disowned as religious statements. 

Positive theology has a vital interest in its appropriate confrontation 
with fundamental ontology. As a reflexive function of proclamation, it is 
concerned with the intelligibility of the gospel. Such intelligibility is not 
merely intellectual understanding of facts. It is rather a meaningful render- 
ing of the actualities without simply retranslating traditionally current 
terms. Intelligibility of the gospel means the pronunciation of authenti- 
cated interpretation of human existence or, more exactly, the reception 
by the individual of such clarifying interpretation. The problem of human 
existence and the problem of the world in which man exists have both 
been perennial topics of philosophical efforts. In its relationship to phi- 
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losophy as an attempt at intelligibility, theology has to aver its relation- 
ship to reality and its own intelligibility. True, theology knows the criterion 
with which it measures, but the theological procedure is a human act which 
offers in itself no certainty for the correctness of its appropriation. Truth 
is received in creaturely fallibility and can thus not be assumed to be 
present. This explains the proximity of the styles of thought and ex- 
pression in the two disciplines in spite of the different ways of inquiry. 
The theological inquiry seems to lag behind philosophical efforts in in- 
tensity of clarification. As biblical and practical theology, theology in- 
quires into the foundation and the aim of the gospel and is forced by 
circumstances to be a work that is to be gone through with when human 
need arises, although through a strait gate from faith to faith (Rom. 1:17). 
Theology thus does not repeat already present truth of revelation: in spite 
of its confessional character, it opens up anew and allows itself to be 
thrown back to the start, particularly by philosophical insights. 

The coming of truth in theology, its relationship to the world, and 
its intelligibility have to stand the test not only of philosophy but also 
of history. This does not mean that theology is certified by certain histori- 
cal events... It indicates, however, that theology does not know another 
horizon of its inquiry than the history of God with the world and the 
historicity of the world before God. Heidegger’s thinking has radicalized 
the idea of historicity. The radical historicity of his own thought is ex- 
pressed in his thinking of thought. As the object of thought is being, and 
as all past ontology presents a fateful history of asking, finding, and 
failing, the history of occidental ontology is consequently the history of 
being. Being is not hypostasized, and the original history of being is 
made possible only by the fact that it is the transcendental condition of 
the possibility of a history of thought. Thinking is no longer subjec- 
tivistically an autonomous act: it is conditioned by what is thinkable, 
by the unthought, by what is unattained in thought. 

The nearness of this thinking to theology is evident. Theology has its 
unthought in the presupposed truth in faith from which it sets out and 
to which it returns. Theological inquiry as theologia crucis originates 
from its unthought in the act of obedience and as theologia gloriae leads 
back to it in man’s experience of God’s unveiling. The history of being 


from pre-Socratic gies to contemporary will to will in modern technology 
warrants an eschatology of being with a prophetic emphasis reminiscent of 


Christian eschatology. Heidegger’s unthought is equally still in arrears 
for human thought. He speaks eschatologically when he describes man’s 
exposure to being, just as the gospel speaks eschatologically when it re- 
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fers to man’s being called, reconciled, redeemed. Even the oblivion of 
being,’ witnessed in numerous post-Socratic constructs of being, can in so 
far be said to be eschatological as these are unable to grasp their object and 
can only point to it. They thus speak non-eschatologically. 


Man’s basic relation to the éoxarov, to the extent that it has become 
the object of an existential analysis, is not an active and positive experi- 


ence, unambiguous in itself. Existence in its concern about its own being 
is a somewhat narrow, exclusive pursuit, the limitations of which have 
become evident in Rudolf Bultmann’s theology, wherein Heidegger’s early 
intentions have been taken literally. Heidegger’s construct of existence, 
which is concerned about its own being, intends to open the perspective 
on being altogether by implication and should therefore be seen as a 
first step in the development of the problem of being. Among the exis- 
tentials? investigated in existential analysis, being-in-the-world appears 
to be the most important one for theology. As the constitution of man’s 
experience, being-in-the-world enters and transforms all particular modes 
of existence. The traditional subject-object dichotomy is overcome by a 
conception which sees man basically involved in dealings with the world; 
it could only be retained in the very special context of man’s grappling 
with definite objects. Theology is bound to cognize the artificiality of an 
isolated subject and object, who enter wilfully into some type of com- 
munication. Man is originally in his encounters. 

Attempts at the cognition of God do not presuppose man and God 
as cognizing subject and cognized object but as an encounter shedding light 
on both God and man. Man is always confronted with God, in faith or 
in the absence of it. He is sought as one who can let himself be found. 
The absence of faith is no refutation of the encounter, because only possi- 
ble faith allows the experience of failure to appear. Only the man who 
has recalled to mind faith is aware of his lack of it. This is not the 
discovery of some abstract existential analysis. It does, however, help 
theology to focus attention on the fact that man is aware of his insuffi- 
ciency, because God has actually established intercourse with him. The 
theological experience of insufficiency arises out of the encounter with 
God, as the original thinking in philosophy arises out of the encounter 


‘By oblivion of being Heidegger characterizes his contention that the nature of 
truth as disclosure of being was lost with the Platonic preoccupation with the 
dea as Condition of appropriate cognition. 

* Existentials are non-objectifying attributes of human existence as opposed to cate- 
gories as the formal element in rational cognition. 
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with being. Encounter cannot be construed from some position allegedly 
preceding it. In the same sense in which Heidegger does not pretend 
to know being the theologian has to realize the futility of all attempts 
to know God. The problem of the possibility of knowing God assumes 
a human position opening up the faculty of knowing outside of the en- 
counter, abstracting from the encounter. Theology as self-explication of 
the encounter begins with the realization of its being let into the knowledge 
of God. Any truly theological analysis has to begin with revelation and 
encounter and should attempt their phenomenological description without 
recourse to secondary, metaphysical constructs. 

After the turn® in Heidegger’s thought from existential analysis to 
being, his stressing of the question What is being? has its counterpart in 
the theological question as to the analogia entis, the scholastic conception 
of the basic relationship between God and man. Such limited cognition of 
God according to his relationship to man is not based on an analogy 
of being which is, so to say, at the disposal of man, but on an analogy of 
cognition, an analogia operations, in Karl Barth’s terminology. Man’s 
limited cognition is cognition of God to the small extent man is identical 
with God, this identity being limited by the difference between God and 
man. Analogia operationis has thus abandoned any presupposed relation- 
ship as condition of cognition by its insistence on in operatione. Theology 
in its ever-so-reluctant turning away from the analogy construct appears 
to be implicitly moving in the direction of Heidegger’s aversion to the 
traditional conception of being in ontology. As a crude analogy, construct 
subsumes God and puts him at man’s disposal; thus being is the most 
general and categorically empty construct to contain all what-ts accord- 
ing to traditional ontology. For Heidegger being is no longer a general 
construct but the condition of the possibility of thinking. Being is an 
event of disclosure, a fate which overcomes thinking; it is no longer the 
sum total of disposition over what-is. Thinking is realized in answering 
the claim of being. 

Whereas analogy is a static relationship as an agreement, thinking, 
answering being, is a dynamic relationship of freely granting a request. 
There is no need for a third to which the two analogous positions could 
be referred. Thinking is not made possible by analogy, but by the dis- 











* Heidegger’s interpreters speak of the turn to indicate his redirection of thinking 
from existential analysis to the meaning of being and the history of man’s under- 
standing of being. In the view of the writer, there is more a diverging continuity 
than a turn. 
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closure of being. Any preoccupation with analogy is a subjectivistic mis- 
understanding testifying to the oblivion of being: analogy cannot be the 
articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesiae. The biblical conception of God 
does not know of any general construct; the doxology simply proclaims 
the being of the Lord God. Heidegger’s conception of being draws near 
this original understanding, which was lost when Greek ontology got 
hold of Christian self-understanding. The ensuing onto-theology tends to 
ground what-is in a divine being as prima causa. 

The ontological character of theology appears to Heidegger to re- 
quire for theology a return to its sources and a detachment from philosophy 
to a position beyond ontology and subjectivism. His step back and his 
destruction of ontology are other ways of expressing the turn from 
ontology to the nature of ontology, to an enunciation of being (and God 
as the pre-ontological gospel presents him). The being of God in revela- 
tion may induce the question as to the relationship of God and being. 
Such an inquiry into the Supreme Being appears in so far questionable, 
as Heidegger’s being is altogether occurring in a specific, fateful manner. 
Being as disclosure cannot be causally deduced. God is not thought 
of as the source of all being; rather God’s being is the fate that God is a 
possibility of thinking. Heidegger’s godless thinking has abandoned the 
god of ontology and is more open to the possibility of knowing God which 
lies in the Word of God than onto-theology can possibly admit. 

After analogy has been renounced as the medium of the encounter 
between God and man, the thinking of this event is effected by a reality 
of the knowledge of God, which is inconceivable in its mode, namely, faith. 
Faith is existential experience, although it is not as experience that faith 
is what it is. Man does not know whether he believes but he knows in 
whom he believes. The necessary separation between faith and thinking 
must not lead to a dichotomy, because theology is also a way of thinking. 
The occasional characterization of theology as an unbelieving thinking 
requires an examination of the nature of thinking and its relationship to 
existence. As existential experience in the world, faith presupposes an 
inquiry into the nature of the world in which it is taking place. A 
theological concern with God’s relationship to man implies an under- 
standing of man’s world, as do also the doctrines of providence and crea- 
tion. The world having a redemptive history has to be distinguished from 
the unhistorical world as the scene of evolving nature. Theological think- 
ing on a world that resulted from divine action must needs have con- 
fessional character expressed in the form of language at least. Historical 
understanding and historical criticism of written texts render the theologi- 
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cal topic accessible, and appropriate hermeneutics presuppose an inquiry 
into the nature of language. Such an inquiry should help to settle the 
relationship between secular history and redemptive history, which deals 
with what actually happens between God and man. 

Heidegger’s explication of being develops in the threefold horizon of 
the outlined, theologically relevant problems. Not that this horizon would 
be part of any systematic construction: the concepts of thinking, the 
world, and language range themselves easily around the problem of being. 
Their theological counterparts concern revelation: theology is a thinking 
of the revelation which happens in the world to which it both relates and 
speaks in the gospel. A more extensive treatment of Heidegger’s notions 
consequently, indicates thinking to contribute to theological self-explication, 
world to clarify the pithiness of redemptive history, and language to eluci- 
date hermeneutics. 

Thinking is characterized in Heidegger’s philosophy as fundamentally 
dependent on being, and any serious preoccupation with being has to deal 
with the nature of thinking and with its consequences. Heidegger defines 
man neither in a rationalistic manner as a being equipped with reason, 
nor in the current existentialist manner merely as existence. His construct 
of ex-sistence transcends the difference between existence and essence as 
ontological attributes of being, and literally means man’s standing forth 
as the disclosure of being. Man’s willingness to stand forth is accom- 
plished in thinking. Thinking is the central activity of man, and as an 
achievement of ex-sistence it is always thinking of being. Thinking of 
being means that thinking concentrates on being as its topic, which in turn 
guides thinking. If it merely followed the rules which constitute logic, it 
would not conform to the law of its truth, because logic is only one ex- 
position of the nature of thinking and one which has its source in the con- 
straint to master everything in the logical terms of its procedure. If think- 
ing, furthermore, solely followed strenuously the features of what-ts in 
the traditional ontological sense, it would not be any more incisive because 
this exposition of the nature of thinking is based on the experience of being 
as attained in all post-Socratic ontology. 

Original thinking is neither exact in the sense of binding itself to its 
own rules nor computative in the sense of ministering alone to what-is. 
It is an act of disclaiming, expending itself in being. Such disclaiming 
is far from any type of epistemological resignation: it expresses recognition 
of the enigmatic nature of being and denounces any assertion of a valid 
cultural achievement. It is, secondly, under a command, and thus fateful, 
whereas ontological thinking is at best absorbed by what-is. This com- 
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mand from being marks the determinate overcoming of subjectivism and 
of the fateless ontology, for which truth is not in the “discoveredness” of 
what-is through the disclosure of being but in the subjectivistic bringing 
of the intellect into agreement with what-is. Disclaiming thinking which 
answers a command is, thirdly, characterized as being on the way, mov- 
ing along a path to be cleared again and again. Thinking is not delivered up 
to a chance mood, and Heidegger by no means declares himself against 
science and its fixation of acquisitions in its advances. The way of think- 
ing is laid out, but it moves into the unthought and has to be built anew 
in the performance of thinking. In every case, thinking covers the whole 
range of problems and has always to be based on the essential situation 
of ex-sistence. Although it is forced within certain limits to speak the 
language of that which it helps to overcome, it is not dealing with what-ts, 
does not provide itself with the possibility of further advance, but is 
relegated to the non-objectifiable, which cannot be equated with what-is, 
the original wonderment that there is any being at all and not rather 
nothing. Not the routine exactness of thought oriented by common sense 
is aimed at, but the inward strictness of thinking proffering a responsibility 
where further asking arises with renewed originality. Any criticism of 
Heidegger’s position from the point of view of science or traditional 
ontology is bound to reflect particularity and is insofar misdirected, as 
Heidegger has no quarrel with the historical character of the two ap- 
proaches to reality. His essential thinking has preceded logically and, as 
evidenced by pre-Socratic thinking, also temporally, these ways of thought. 
It is the transcendental condition of their possibility. 

True theological thinking has always been dependent on God. Its 
potential appropriation of the self-reflection of thinking in Heidegger’s 
work rests on the acknowledgment of its conformity to its truth and on 
the recognition of its propriety for the theological task. Theological self- 
explication should definitely be such original and essential thinking which 
has left ontology and subjectivism behind it or which has, ideally, never 
been assaulted by them. It has its legitimate ground in the occurrence of 
revelation and faith and answers the demand of God by man’s surrender- 
ing his historical being to the simple necessity of sacrifice. There is no 
need for eristics, as developed by Emil Brunner, because true theology 
will show itself to be such by actually achieving its own consummation 
as thinking of its ground and thereby being the witness of faith against un- 
belief. Theological thinking measures its step by the measure of revela- 
lation, not by the faithless reason of man. If it were to ask how knowl- 
edge of revelation is possible, it would remain in the sphere of epistemology ; 
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only by asking what man’s real knowledge of revelation is will con- 
clusively demonstrate that there is no special modification of revelation as 
a whole. Any doubt cast upon revelation wants to be an occurrence, but 
it is obviously not in the power of theological thinking to cause this occur- 
rence even apagogically. Revelation and faith do not work under special 
epistemological conditions, and where the beginning of theology takes 
place in a determination of what-ts, of man, it is fundamentally a remainder 
of subjectivism. Theology cannot speak first of man as a believer apart 
from God. Much as theology and proclamation must be clearly separated, 
there should be a possibility that theology is also realizable as believing 
existence. Theological thinking that strictly controls the communicability 
of revelation and is in no way authoritative with respect to revelation as 
a claim may positively not be compared to thinking tyrannized by what-ts, 
but submits to the logical terms of its procedure and is thus clearly sub- 
jectivistic in Heidegger’s understanding of the term. Such thinking is as 
a performance of faith affected by the fate of revelation; as thinking it 
remains fateless. Instead of being on the way, it looks on the way. As 
believer, man would here exist historically, as thinker unhistorically, fate- 
less, as an onlooker. Theological thinking as a thinking outside of faith, 
about faith, might be justified as a preliminary form of self-explication 
of proclamation. There is, however, no homage to the grace wherewith 
God has endowed the nature of man, no encounter with his favor in the 
unique experience of revelation. Instead, the possibility of encounter in 
faith is deduced from the constitution of human existence. The encounter 
remains here speechless and is removed to explicit existential performance. 
Theological thinking, unhistorical and objectivizing, still submits to the 
subject-object dichotomy and direct communicability. To the degree that 
theology is an objectivising speaking about faith, faith becomes a decision 
based on an existentially ontological prius. 

Heidegger’s understanding of thinking as a concrete exposure to a 
possibility which experiences its realization in this exposure, and his radi- 
cal relation to the criterion that transcends it would seem to remind 
theology that even the scene of theological existence, which does not speak 
about but enters into the encounter with God, is history in the eminent 
sense of occurrence once-for-all and irrepeatable. Theology speaking out 
of the human encounter with God is no longer unhistorical: it is on the 
way as the self-explication of faith. The distinction between theology and 
proclamation has small weight when theological thinking has become 
thinking of faith. Heidegger’s history of being finds its counterpart in the 
history of revelation, in which even the truth of theological existence and 
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the meaning of its responsibility shines out in a purely individual manner. 
The definite historical element of theology is the believing existence of man 
and the self-understanding of the certainty of his faith and existence in 
the gospel. Recalling that the path of theology is trodden in the world, we 
are led to an elaboration of its features. 

Being as universal historicity occurs in the world. Heidegger does 
not mean that the world is a kind of receptacle for being, because being 
constitutes the world. Being occurs, in the strict sense, as world. Heideg- 
ger’s transcendental question as to the condition of the possibility of think- 
ing starts out from the extreme inwardness of thinking of thought and 
arrives at the sphere of the creaturely reality of man’s world, which is the 
being of what-is. Thinking of thought avers thus its concreteness. In as 
much as it has never really been an abstract ratiocination, it falls short of 
its potential in its interpretation of being-in-the-world in the context of exis- 
tential analysis and its underlying ontology, which still allowed a sur- 
rounding world. The very concept of a surrounding world, determined 
by subjectivistic ontology, becomes questionable after the turn. The de- 
sign of reality in the form of what-is, in the form of something that can be 
arranged and used up, is replaced by a conception that is closed at the out- 
set to the demands of calculation. The subjectivism of ontology presents 
what-is to man according to the tenor of “undiscoveredness” of being. 
Man is a subject, the point of reference, and the world as Weltbild is a 
mere object. This object is for traditional ontology identical with reality 
altogether, and this ontology as such faces the “undiscoveredness” of 
what-is by speculatively positing an essence of the world inaccessible to 
empirical knowledge. The continual self-consumption of a world experi- 
enced as object can give itself the appearance of productivity due to the 
fact that it can be indefinitely multiplied by man’s disposal of it. Heideg- 
ger’s transcendental question as to the nature of current conceptions of 
reality shows him the fatelessness of such dealing. Its successful hold 
in what-is, its effective purpose, dulls the touch for a reality whose truth no 
calculation can grasp. Productivity in the exploitation of what-is and the 
true being of reality are criteria of knowledge about the world that do 
not lie on the same plane. 

In his preoccupation with reality as a thing,* Heidegger develops a re- 
newed understanding in a pre-ontological manner by harkening to Par- 
menides’ experience of identity between thinking man and being. Identi- 
cal things are in their sameness with themselves also assigned to each 


“Old English thing means parliament: an assembly dealing with what concerns man. 
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other. They are therewith eventualized and are essentially understood 
as an event. The fundamental ontological structure of a thing which 
is thus rendered open, as it were, rests on the fact that man with 
his world is rendered open by being. The occurrence of being in man 
includes the event of things in the disclosure of what things actually are: 
their thingness. Thingness reveals an assembly of matter concerning man. 
Reality was originally a concern, but realitas conceived as what-is is no 
longer an issue. Things which are man’s concern founded the world, and 
man dwells in the world involved in this concern. Man can be conditioned 
by things, because he is no longer a subject. Things that are not only 
substances with attributes, but events, have a historical meaning for man, 
consist in historical meaning, as it were. Not some substance makes up 
the essence of a thing, but its being assembled into a performance in the 
non-pragmatical sense of the word, a performance which gives it the 
ultimate concretion as point of reference of historical involvement, as con- 
crete concern relating to man’s historicity. 

Radically new as Heidegger’s understanding of the world is, the his- 
toricity of the thing is not based on human self-realization in historical 
decision. Things have a constant relationship to historical existence, al- 
though the criterion of their historicity is more comprehensive. Reality 
does not try its strength with the historicity of ex-sistence; it rather 
offers man an all-embracing horizon for his existence. In its most unas- 
suming form it constitutes the world, potentially opening up supreme his- 
torical decision. The world is historical in its relation to ex-sistence; man 
is historical by being with the world. Man’s historicity means the need 
for decision and responsibility as well as the corporality of the world 
experientially determined as the experience of transcendence in the an- 
ticipation of death. The corporality of the world is more than a requisite 
to avoid a worldless existence; it is an integral part of historicity in its 
post-existential understanding. 

A problem similar to clamping man—answering the demand of being 
—to the corporal world exists in theology. It is confronted with the 
cosmic aspect of the creatureliness testified to in the gospel on the one 
hand and on the other hand the personalism of revelation as a relation- 
ship of a power to rule in the form of a promise, a claim, a judgment, or 
a blessing whose validity is merely confirmed by proclamation. Created 
reality, universally present and fixable, is necessarily related to revelation 
which becomes operative on and in a decision of man. In describing 
revelation as the basis of man’s new situation into which it transposes 
him by addressing him, theology indicates that it simply does not equate 
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God’s revelation with man’s choice of being modified, but evidently claims 
to see between the two a genuine connection. Like thinking of thought, 
theology is an extremely inward thinking, although in it, it is decided 
from the very beginning who man is on the basis of this thinking. Even 
in the most radical exposure in Heidegger’s sense, man at the same 
time discovers himself as the individual selector of his own possibility. 
Faith and obedience regarding revelation can thus be dealt with only 
from within a theological approach. Heidegger’s step from what-ts to 
the thingness of things is nevertheless an appropriate reminder to theology 
that creaturely reality is not reality in the way in which the totality of 
what we otherwise call reality is real, although it is existing in precisely 
this reality : it is not universal.® 

In spite of the general stress on the historicity of revelation, there 
has traditionally been an antithesis in theology between a world of con- 
trollable sense-perception and a world of merely experienceable spiritual 
knowledge. This antithesis has found its conceptual expression in ra- 
tionalistic naturalism versus biblicist supranaturalism as well as in har- 
monizing ideas of an acosmic pantheism or parallelism. The actualization 
of things assembled into a performance as understood by Heidegger appears 
to warrant a theological counterpart in the constitution of the world as 
historical creatureliness. Revelation has regarded man with his world 
as what he is. The new quality he acquires through revelation in his 
peculiar and essential quality that he cannot give himself. In his concern, 
by which it is decided what man’s concern in truth means, his reality 
is rendered true, because he that doeth truth cometh to the light (John 
3:21). With Heidegger’s transcendental destruction of the _ totali- 
tarian claim of traditional ontology, the world of corporal things no 
longer seems to be a closed, finite state of immanence, in relationship to 
which the doctrines of creation, reconciliation, redemption, and the second 
coming could appear to be mere assertions not meaningfully integral with 
religious experience. Heidegger’s world of things is structurally opened 
for possible transcendence, and there is not merely an assertion of such 
opening but it also is an exhibited structure. The world is actualizable. 
This does not mean that Heidegger is prepared to do more than simply 
acknowledge revelation or that he makes any declaration about the nature 
of revelation. The conception of historical creatureliness might actually 
imply an overstressing of the historicity of revelation as a temporal event, 
but it does not relapse into a natural theology. Moreover, it helps theology 


5 Man is not merely an event subordinated to some sort of cause occasioning him. 
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to conceive such stumbling blocks of historical yet naturalistic thinking as 
the resurrection and the second coming in a plain, uncontorted way with- 
out running the risk of supranaturalism. Revelation as a dimension of 
the world and its creatureliness would also help to acknowledge as his- 
torical reality God’s attributes ascribed to him in a not at all anthro- 
pomorphic way. His arm, his hand, his right hand are often expressed 
in a manner as though they were God himself in another way a second 
time. More than descriptions, these concepts express God’s reality in the 
physical space of man. 

After having pondered the proximity of essential thinking to being 
and the occurrence of being as historical involvement of man in the world, 
we are left to consider human language as answer to the soundless voice 
of being.* Being occurs as the fate of thinking, comes to pass as world, 
and arrives as language. These horizons of existing man are joined in 
the unity of being, which occurs as thinking, as world, and as language. 
Thinking in turn is done as language creating a world. The disclosure 
of being occurring in human ex-sistence has language as the articulation 
of its understanding of ex-sistence. The traditional anthropological concep- 
tion of language as a function in the mental development of mankind 
is abandoned by Heidegger in favor of the phenomenological question as 
to the nature of language. In this procedure, it is recognized that language 
itself has the structure of a way to (or away from) essential language 
in the manner in which language speaks. The phrase “language speaks” 
does not mean merely that it expresses human feelings because it is man 
who speaks in the strict expression of his feelings. Heidegger asks the 
transcendental question as to the possibility of language as a human 
activity and learns that the “speaking of language” is the transcendental 
condition of the possibility of man’s speaking. Essential speaking is thus 
not alone human self-expression but also a naming and calling of things 
into their historical relation to ex-sistence, into man’s concern. Language 
constitutes an essentially historical world beyond the objective reality 
of what-is. The speaking of language may only occur in the articulation of 
human language, and it needs this articulation to reach man. 

Human speaking derives its meaning from something beyond itself 
and is strictly taking place only as an answer to the meaningful occur- 
rence of being when “language speaks.” To the extent that Heidegger 


*Man as the guardian of being answering the soundless voice of being reflects a 
strongly mystical awareness of the strangeness of man’s standing forth into 
being while he remains conditioned by his body and physical environment. 
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conceives speaking as a “cor-respondence” with language, he has over- 
come the subjectivistic treatment of language. Speaking is, for him, more 
than an activity of the expressing subject; it is an echo of its corres- 
pondence with the appeal of being. In calling language the arrival of 
being Heidegger wants to indicate the occurrence of being in a form 
wherein it clears a space for itself in the human word as a bridge be- 
tween man and the being of the world with him. The expression “a 
bridge between” does not mean a subsequent connection of two inde- 
pendent entities, human language and being, because it is in the transi- 
tion of being into language that the thingness of the world of historical 
existence is constituted. Man has not invented language; he lives in 
language which opens up his world. 

The nature of language as a bridge between man and his essential 
world becomes particularly important where the understanding of its 
historical scope is at stake. All interpretation of texts is a dialogue with 
language in so far as language clears up language. Heidegger’s etymologiz- 
ing must not be understood as a statement of facts but rather as a 
dialogue with the insights of thinking precipitated in language. All inter- 
pretation is a dialogue to start with, in more than the sense of a symboli- 
cal image. Heidegger’s radical historicizing of language is the conclusive 
conquest of subjectivism. A text is no longer an object, through which 
the interpreter knows his way, but it is of itself an occurrence happening 
to man: his concern. Language that is more than an expression cannot 
simply be exegetically sounded as to its expressiveness but must be needed 
as to what it appeals to. The subjectivistic alternative between ex-positive 
and de-positive explanation loses its weight, because hermeneutics is not 
primarily an intention to expound past experience nor to deposit personal 
experience, but to get close to the topic of concern in the encounter of 
past and personal experience. The interpreter has to enter the path of 
thinking reflected in the past experience in order to expose himself to 
the same claim of being that occurred in that past experience, in order 
to answer himself that claim of being to which the past experience has 
been a possible answer. Heidegger’s original understanding of language 
beyond the subject-object dichotomy results in its interpretation as dialogue 
in an encounter. This encounter is not static, because the disclosure of 
being speaks to man’s historical ex-sistence and must in turn be subject 
to change as a historical claim. Theology has to face unconditionally 
the dynamics of a structurally comparable situation in biblical exegesis. 

In spite of the fact that all realities, which constitute the object of 
human language, are from God and to God, there is no self-authenticated 
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language about God even in theology because human language is, in 
Karl Barth’s words, quite otherwise. Human language is not, as such, 
language about God. Heidegger’s understanding of the structure of 
language as a way to itself would seem to be relevant to the clarification 
of the theological distinction between profane language and sacred language 
according to the two states of human existence. This continual divorce 
of man’s language is rendered more acute by an opposition between religious 
and worldly language extending into the realm of man’s profane speaking. 
Only language explicitly distinguished as language about God in virtue 
of divine confirmation and preservation engulfs man’s split. God is cer- 
tainly not tied to sacred language, but the fact of the split between pro- 
fane and sacred language, not in their abstract likeness but precisely in 
their concrete unlikeness, is a sign of the great divorce and a potential 
indication of its truth in all the ambiguity of its relativity and preliminary 
nature. This divorce is conquered in the occurrence of revelation as God’s 
language. When man is sanctified in the visible area of human existence 
into the community of saints, his speaking is also sanctified into language 
about God. Man’s language about God speaks in prayer, praise, and con- 
fession, in solidarity, charity, in proclamation and the sacraments, and, what 
is more, at times in theology, which has the other modes of speaking as 
its pre-supposition and which reflects upon them. 

The speaking of God’s language is queried in theology not as to its 
completeness but as to whether it has a commission, whether it is a serv- 
ice. In its insistence on commission in service, theology is closest to 
Heidegger’s understanding of language as a dialogue in an encounter, 
although exegetical theology, and in its wake dogmatics and homiletics, 
are still implicated in the subjectivistic misunderstanding of language. 
Historical-critical exegetics in its interest in how things actually have been 
has not yet reached the new hermeneutics beyond ex-positive and de- 
positive exegesis, in favor of the encounter with a position immovably 
the opposite to that of all human experience. It does not acknowledge the 
fact that man in relation to sacred language must constantly allow some- 
thing to be said to him, has constantly to be listening to something, of which 
he is not yet aware and which he could in no sense say to himself. Man 
should not talk to himself, answering without anyone having called him. 
As Heidegger’s “speaking of language’ does not disappear into the idea 
of a general dynamic, inclusive of being and man as the vehicle of human 
ex-sistence, sacred language still must point to the contraposition of God 
and man. It must concede the occurrence of the fate of revelation in the 
varied history of its speaking to man as well as its being reflected upon 
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in theology. Heidegger’s interpretation of the original nature of language 
is a warning against potential dissolution of language into the idea of 
meaning-ness which has only somehow to be made articulate by man and 
which, in the process, has become one symbol among others. Heidegger 
implies also a warning against any self-impartation of the human spirit, 
although theology will not be able to follow him all the way to the point 
of omitting the experience of sacred language in favor of immediate 
language of things, so far as they impinge on man unconditionally and, to 
use Paul Tillich’s words, stand in the transcendent. Theology cannot leave 
man alone in his world and with his world nor give up the medium by 
which he can be really addressed. Man answers the appeal of revelation 
in language, and his faith is manifested, as it were, not before or behind, but 
in language, which can be the essential answer of man at this moment, 
man of the regnum gratiae, and not merely the inappropriate expression 
of his essential answer. The inappropriateness and indigence of man’s 
answer is the inappropriateness and indigence of his faith itself. 

Heidegger’s thinking manifests this ultimately problematical nature of 
man’s ex-sistence in this twofold character. Philosophizing is simple be- 
cause it has recognized why thinking pervasively remains unfulfilled. At 
the same time, however, it is difficult because it strives to conquer the 
oblivion of being in order to force it to yield. An enterprise which once 
seemed to consist in pure reason trying to apprehend eternal truth evolves 
as a historical act of man in his world. Heidegger’s thinking without a 
religious decision aloof from theology does not imply some hidden theology. 
There also are no bounds set to it by theology, forcing it to comprehend 
human nature as the clue to the nature of reality in a personalistic or 
theistic fashion. Human thinking proceeds from a condition which is 
already estranged from being and rises out of it by recognizing that even 
the estrangement from being is related to man’s original grounding in 
being. Heidegger’s assumption that the question of the meaning of being 
has to be faced before man can appreciate the theological approach to 
God might be pretentious: at least it cannot be denied that Heidegger’s 
radical re-cast of the man-world correlation in favor of the whole man in 
history creates a situation in which man is once more open towards God 
as the agent of all history. 








The Early Political Influence of the 
Sandwich Islands Missionaries 


By MERZE TATE 


HERE is no doubt that the missionary element was powerful in nine- 

teenth century Hawaii and encouraged pro-American relations. The 
major credit for the preponderatirg political influence of the United States 
“is almost universally given to the missionaries—and rightly so,” asserts 
a distinguished authority on Hawaiian history.' The Congregational and 
Presbyterian missionaries sent to the North Pacific archipelago by the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions were not directly 
or primarily interested in politics. In fact, the members of Hiram Bing- 
ham’s pioneer band were instructed to withhold themselves “entirely from 
all interference and intermeddling with the political affairs and party con- 
cerns of the nation or people among whom you reside.” The second 
company, about to embark from New Haven, Connecticut, for the Sand- 
wich Islands, in November 1822, were enjoined: “You are to abstain 
from all interference with the local and political interests of the people. 
The kingdom of Christ is not of this world, and it especially behooves a 
missionary to stand aloof from the private and transient interests of chiefs 
and rulers.”? Nevertheless, the evangelists realized that the most effective 
guarantee of the success and the security of their religious and educational 
institutions was an orderly development of Hawaiian political and economic 
life. Since the native government was the head and heart of the body 


* Ralph S. Kuykendall, “American Interests and American Influence in Hawaii.” 
Hawaiian Historical Society Report, 1930 (Honolulu, 1930), p. 55. Hereafter HHS 
Report. 

* Instructions of the Prudential Committee of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions to the Sandwich Islands Mission. (Lahainaluna, 1838), pp. 27, 
41. Cf. Instructions to the Missionaries about to Embark for the Sandwich Islands: 
and to Rev. Messrs. William Goodell, and Isaac Bird attached to the Palestine 
Mission . . ., Wolcott Pamphlets, vol. 88, no. 7; Missionary Herald, XIX (1823), 
108. Organ of and published by the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, Boston, Massachusetts. Hereafter M. H. The Board was an 
interdenominational body whose membership was predominantly Presbyterian and 
Congregational. The Prudential Committee of the Board declined “employing 
Episcopal missionaries, as not being able to recognize the ordination of their 
Congregational and Presbyterian Brethren; and also Baptist missionaries, as not 
being able to recognize their churchstanding.” 
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politic the missionaries set themselves the task of informing that head and 
regulating the action of that heart. 

The assignment was not simple, nor was progress in regulating ac- 
tion rapid, for “eating, drinking, sleeping, bathing, gambling, etc.” con- 
sumed most of the day of the king and chiefs; so that they had little 
time to devote to important business. They knew “nothing of that 
laborious industry, or that promptitude and despatch in public concerns 
which are so common and so commendable in good magistrates and men 
of business, in civilized countries.’ 

The members of the mission were in a strict sense amici curiae, re- 
maining at first in the background, prompting, teaching, and guiding 
the rulers. After the conversion of some of the high chiefs—Governor 
Kaukini, Prime Minister Kalanimoku, and especially Queen Regent 
Kaahumanu—missionary advice and assistance were sought by the govern- 
ment and strong ties developed between the converted chiefs, the queen 
regent, and evangelists. Several merchants, foreign residents, and some 
visitors recognized and frequently criticized these ties, maintaining that 
they constituted a virtual union of church and state. The Rev. Sheldon 
Dibble conceded that such a union existed “to a very considerable extent, 
notwithstanding the constant endeavors of the missionaries to prevent 
it.” From the peculiar nature and structure of the government, and the 
fact that the dominant chiefs were members of the church, and after 1824 
zealous for the newly adopted religion, “it came to pass that church and 
state were actively for a time united.” The churches, schools, teachers, 
and the whole system of religious order and influence, depended, in no 
small degree, upon the support and sanction of the government.* The Rev. 
Hiram Bingham, however, emphatically declared that the missionaries 
“from the beginning, carefully and successfully” guarded “against the 
union of church and state.”> “The church,” he maintained, “has had 
no power and claimed no right to appoint the officers or control the action 
of the state. Nor have the church and state been identical or confederate.” 
But he asserted that the ministers of both the church and state should, 
“if they would be loyal to the Divine Sovereign, concur in publishing his 
statutes, and in inculcating the principles of truth, equity, temperance, 
and righteousness.’”® 


*M. H., XVIII (1821), 118. 

* Sheldon Dibble, History of the Sandwich Islands (Lahainaluna, 1843), p. 203. 

* Hiram Bingham, Residence of Twenty-One Years in the Sandwich Islands (Hart- 
ford and New York, 1848), p. 278. 

* Ibid., p. 279. 
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Lord Byron, of HMS Blonde, who brought home from London the 
royal remains of King Kamehameha II and his queen, in a report of 
the voyage quoted the following from an address by Bingham: “It is 
not for the mission to give laws to the natives, nor to interfere with the 
authority of the chiefs, nor to engage in commercial speculations, nor to 
be known otherwise than as propagators of the gospel. Yet they have 
been charged with trying to foist the Ten Commandments upon the chiefs 
as the law of the land which could be promulgated.”? Nevertheless, Byron 
was able to observe, in several instances, the influence which Bingham 
had acquired over the simple people, and his interference in petty con- 
cerns wholly unconnected with the mission, for instance the observance of 
the sabbath, which the missionaries considered began on Saturday at 
noon.® 

The premature death of Liholiho in 1824 and the consequent con- 
tinuation of the regency during the minority of Kauikeaouli (Kamehameha 
III) gave the mission a considerable period of influence at court, during 
which time the church and state drew closely together. Consequently, it 
occurred to some of the chiefs, particularly Kalanimoku, the prime minis- 
ter, that the Ten Commandments, which had been translated into Hawaiian 
by Mr. Bingham, would be a proper basis for the new laws of the islands. 
Accordingly, on December 12, 1825, a meeting of chiefs, to which some 
members of the mission were invited, was held in Honolulu to consider 
the subject. Among those present were Hiram Bingham and Elisha Loomis, 
the mission printer, almost all the resident foreigners, who came to op- 
pose any measures that should be recommended by the missionaries, 
and five or six commanders of vessels in the harbor. During the turbu- 
lent meeting “scurrilous abuse” was heaped upon the evangelists by the 
aliens who showed their indignation that the chiefs would attempt further 
restraints, or receive laws from missionaries and “the most low vulgar 
billingsgate epithets were constantly applied.” Kalanimoku and Kaa- 
humanu supported the adoption of the decalogue; Boki, Kalanimoku’s 
brother and governor of Oahu, upheld the foreigners and became so voci- 
ferious that the prime minister finally compelled him to be quiet. King 
Kamehameha III, not yet twelve, appeared diffident, saying he was afraid 
of the people and it might be well to defer the laws. “The foreigners 


7™W. D. Westervelt, “Hawaiian Printed Laws before the Constitution,” HHS 
Report 1908, p. 43. 

®“Voyage of His Majesty’s Ship Blonde to the Sandwich Islands, in the years 
1824-1825” (London, 1826), reviewed in the Quarterly Review, London, no. 25 
(March, 1827), p. 438. 
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alleged that the penalty of death was to be annexed to each law in case 
of its being violated.” As far as Loomis could learn it seemed “to have 
been the design of the chiefs simply to express publicly their united voice 
in favor of the observance of the Ten Commandments.” To remove 
the impression that the missionaries were dictating laws to the rulers, 
Hiram Bingham disavowed recommending the decalogue, but freely ad- 
mitted that he had “translated the Divine commands which prohibited 
existing evils.”® The incident gave rise to the charge that the Puritans 
were attempting to have the Mosaic code enacted into law. Indications 
are that they did not do so at this meeting, but that they would have ap- 
p-oved such action if the chiefs had taken it. 

Moreover, in July 1826, some missionaries toured Oahu in company 
with Kaahumanu, Opiia, and other chiefs, with the stated object of arous- 
ing the attention of the people to the subject of religion and, “by explaining 
and recommending the law of God, to prepare the way for establishing, as 
soon as should be practicable, the decalogue, as the foundation of juris- 
prudence in the islands.”!° 

After the death of Kalanimoku left the queen mother in authority, 
Otto von Kotzebue, post captain in the Russian imperial navy, visiting 
the islands, asserted that the missionary Bingham found means to ob- 
tain such an ascendancy over the imperious Kaahumanu and, through 
her, over the nation, that in the course of only seven months an entire 
change had taken place.”’*? 

While missionaries were berated by some for their alleged meddling 
in affairs of state, at times they were criticized for not giving the chiefs 
regular instruction in the science of government. During the 1820’s and 
1830’s no missionaries held official positions and were prohibited by the 
American Board from doing so; nevertheless, they were convinced that 
the government should foster education, religion, and private virtue and 
that they should encourage and advise the rulers along these lines. 

In September, 1826, at the general meeting of the mission, a com- 


* Journal of Elisha Loomis, Dec. 12, 1825, MSS., Harvard College Library; Bing- 
ham, op. cit., p. 282. W. D. Westervelt, “Hawaiian Printed Laws Before the 
Constitution,” op. cit., pp. 44-45, relies on Loomis’ journal. For a_ report 
of this meeting based upon the journals of Chamberlain and Loomis and testimony 
in the Percival Inquiry, see Ralph S. Kuykendall, The Hawatian Kingdom 1778- 
1854 (Honolulu, 1947), pp. 123-124. 

 M. H., XXIII (1827), 206. 

™ Otto von Kotzebue, A New Voyage Round the World in the Years 1823, 24, 25, 
and 26, 2 vols. (London, 1830), II, 257. 
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mittee composed of Artemas Bishop, James Goodrich, and James Ely, 
appointed to report on the question “How far may the missionaries 
properly advise the chiefs as to their duty in commercial, political, and 
civil affairs?,” conscientiously dealt with the subject in detail. After quot- 
ing the admonitions of Dr. Samuel Worcester to the second company in 
1822, the committee concluded: 

“We are to teach them [the chiefs] justice, prudence, humanity, and 
diligence in business, to inforce our instructions by setting before them 
proper motives and sanctions, and to illustrate our principles. Whenever 
we are called upon by those in authority for instruction or advice of 
a civil or political nature, then we may give it, showing our disinterested- 
ness in so doing. In giving advice to chiefs and others asking it, a good 
and perfectly safe rule is, to adhere strictly to the word of God as au- 
thority, in all instances where it is applicable to the case, and where it is 
not explicit on the point of inquiry, it is proper to cite the usages of 
Christian nations as authority for our opinions. Nor ought we to con- 
ceal from others what are our motives and designs, viz. to produce an 
entire change in the former state of things in these islands to aim at 
nothing short of raising up the whole people to an elevated state of 
Christian civilization. At the same time let it be distinctly known, that 
we seek not theirs but them:—that we wish not for their property or 
their lands or their kingdom. Let it be known that our object is solely 
to instruct the people to give their hearts to God, and to submit cheerfully 
to the obedience of his laws.”?? 

In regard to the preparation and promulgation of a code of laws for 
the regulation of the government of the kingdom, the committee was “of 
the opinion that we ought not be indifferent to the kind and nature of 
the laws about to be promulgated. As members of the community, as 
teachers of the chiefs and people it will be our duty to give information 
and advice as far as is necessary when asked to do so by the proper 
authorities. It will doubtless be the wish of the rulers of the nation to 
make their laws accord with and be founded upon the word and laws of 
God. Such being the case, it will be expected that we shall make known 
to them the laws of God, as well as the nature of those codes that are 
adopted by Christian nations.” 


#2 Extracts from Minutes of General Meeting of the Mission 1826, archives of the 
Hawaiian Board, Honolulu, transcript in archives of the HHS and Miscellaneous 
Papers Relating to Hawaii, pp. 119, et seg., Stephen Spaulding Collection, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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The missionaries, therefore, were “not to dictate what shall and what 
shall not be enacted but rather to explain the principles and designs 
of laws.” If necessary, they might also translate for the chiefs’ use such 
of the laws of foreign nations as might be applicable to the conditions 
of the Hawaiian people, and “render them any other such assistance when 
requested as shall be consistent with our profession as Christian teachers. 
At the same time we are to leave entirely to the Rulers to adopt or reject 
such as they choose without our reference or attempt to procure the 
adoption of any law or set of laws.’’!% 

Efforts of the converted chiefs to have five laws interdicting murder, 
theft, prostitution, gambling, and the retailing of ardent spirits ran into 
the opposition of Boki, no doubt influenced by the antimissionary element 
led by the British consul, Richard Charlton, with the result that, on De- 
cember 8, 1827, only three were enacted and premulgated in a great 
concourse of people assembled under a grove of coconut trees near the 
sea. The first of these laws prohibited murder on penalty of death; the 
second prohibited theft on penalty of confinement in irons; the third 
prohibited adultery, the penalty being the same as for theft. The mis- 
sionaries were immediately requested to print a number of hand bills 
containing the laws and the three other proposed prohibitions on gaming, 
fornication, and the retailing of liquors, which were to be explained and 
taught to the people before adoption. Bingham reported that most of the 
chiefs desired to suppress the dram shops, and to end drunkenness, as 
well as the evils connected with horse-racing, billiards, cards, etc., but 
to prohibit these vices, which derived so much of their support from citizens 
and subjects of other countries, whose displeasure the government did 
not wish to incur, was far more difficult than if the Hawaiian people alone 
were concerned. 

The Puritans, however, rejoiced over partial success, for a start had 
been made in enacting laws to shield the country from the three pre- 
eminent crimes and they hoped that the chiefs would “go on to suppress 
entirely those practices which so directly lead to these crimes.”45 Viewing 
the event in all its bearings, the missionaries thought that scarcely any- 
thing had occurred in the history of the mission which had, on the whole, 
done more to promote the interest of civilization and christianity. 


* Loc. ost. 

* M. H., XXIV (1828), 209. 

* Ibid., p. 210; Cf. Orramel H. Gulick, The Pilgrims of Hawaii (Honolulu, 1934), 
pp. 114-115. For the five point criminal code, see W. D. Westervelt, “Hawaiian 
Printed Laws Before the Constitution,” op cit., p. 46. 
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Certainly a majority of the chiefs responsible for the government and 
welfare of the kingdom had confidence in the integrity of and relied upon 
the missionaries. They knew of “no faults in them” and found them “up- 
right,” but foreigners—men from America and England—‘committed 
wickedness” and made “confusion” in the land, and also censured the 
rulers.1® When they did business with aliens the chiefs felt the need of 
having their teachers for interpreters, and when called upon to perform 
this service, the latter could not refuse, though it was not a small tax on 
their time and often a very thankless one.’? Since the Puritans were 
genuinely sincere in seeking to promote the welfare of the Hawaiian 
kingdom, the king and chiefs preferred them to the crafty merchants and 
soon came to depend upon the evangelists to serve as interpreters, trans- 
lators, and secretaries when officers of naval vessels transacted official busi- 
ness. They turned especially to Hiram Bingham, William Richards, Lorrin 
Andrews, and Gerrit P. Judd for advice and protection against the en- 
croachments of traders, sea captains, and foreign consuls. 

At the time of Captain William B. Finch’s visit to Honolulu in the 
Vincennes, October-November, 1829, the missionaries went to great pains 
to make the visit useful to the king, chiefs, and nation. In addition to as- 
sisting as interpreters in the transaction of business, they prepared com- 
munications from the chiefs to the captain and to the navy department 
and from Kamehameha III to President Andrew Jackson, which required 
time, attention, and nearly a month’s labor for one member to furnish cor- 
rect translations and fair copies. But the evangelists believed their efforts 
well expended for the cause of civilization and felt compensated by wit- 
nessing the courteous intercourse between the parties.'® 

In a retrospective view of his visit to the Sandwich Islands sub- 
mitted to Secretary of the Navy Samuel L. Southard, Captain Finch 
was at a loss to decide wherein the foreign residents had just cause to 
complain or to condem the government of the kingdom. He observed: 
“they affect to believe that all the measures are dictated by the missionaries. 
I really do not think so; they doubtless in their station as teachers have in- 
fluence; but I rather believe it is confined as closely as is practicable or 
possible to that relation and no other; unless it was perceived by them, 
that the government was about committing an act of indiscretion or gross 


% M. H., XXIII (1827), 243, 244. 

 Ibid., XXX (1834), 339. 

% Ibid., XXVII (1831), 113: Laura Fish Judd, Honolulu: Sketches of the Life, 
Social, Political and Religious in the Hawatian Islands from 1828 to 1861 (New 
York, 1880), p. 31. 
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blunder, I doubt that their voice would be heard.’® Fitch lamented the 
fact that there was not at the islands, “on an adequate salary, a person of 
independence of character, and suitable attainments, separate from clerical 
avocations,” serving “as an adviser of the chiefs, on the principles of 
government, jurisprudence, etc.””° 

Before his departure from Honolulu, Captain Finch urged upon 
Kamehameha III the importance of diligence in affairs of state, of keeping 
himself and his government free from pecuniary embarrassments, and of 
having a treasurer qualified to preserve his accounts in an intelligible man- 
ner.21_ The person whose assistance was sought in this field was Dr. Judd. 
As their physician, he was frequently close to the king and chiefs; con- 
sequently, it was natural for them to apply to him for aid and advice. Be- 
fore accepting an office under the government, he unofficially taught clerks 
to keep, in the native language, records of all important business, and to 
preserve all receipts on payment of debts, in order to avoid being com- 
pelled to pay them twice, which had not infrequently happened.?? 

Assistance was sorely needed for, as the Rev. Artemas Bishop wrote 
to the secretary of the American Board on November 22, 1831: “The 
determined unyielding spirit of opposition manifested by foreign residents 
and the numerous ships that touch here, the unwearied pains that are 
taken to prejudice all strangers against the rulers, . . . and their almost 
inextricable debts to the merchants, which give them such a hold and 
such boldness over them, seem to indicate a crisis, perhaps a bloody crisis 
not far distant.”? The chiefs’ vexatious debts to the traders, especially 
the sandalwood debts, exercised the missionaries who viewed them with 
grave misgivings, not only as debts, which were generally abhorred in 
New England, but also for their threatening implications to the economic 
and political security of the Sandwich Islands. On the occasion of the 
visit of Commodore John Downes, a representative of the mission chal- 


* Charles S. Stewart, A Visit to the South Seas in the U. S. Ship Vincennes, 
During the Years 1829 and 1830 (New York, 1831), II, 271-272. 

” Ibid., p. 276. 

" Tbid., p. 212. 

#L.F. Judd, op. cit., p. 62. 

* Bishop to Anderson, Nov. 22, 1831, Letters to the American Board, LXVII (ABC 
:19.1-5). The archives of the American Board, formerly housed at Missionary 
House, Boston, are now available in the Harvard College Library, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. A transcript copy of this letter is in the Hawaiian Mission 
Children’s Library, Honolulu, VI, 1673-1674, and Miscellaneous Papers Relating 
to Hawaii, in the Spaulding Collection. 
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lenged the validity of some of the claims presented by the traders.2* In 
several letters to the American Board, particularly that of Mrs. Hiram 
Bingham, September 17, 1830,25 of Samuel Whitney, September 9, 
1833,2° and of Messrs. Thurston, Whitney, Bingham, Richards, Tinker, 
Lyons, and Armstrong, June 20, 1838,?7 the seriousness of the sandal- 
wood obligations was discussed; the missionaries expressing the opinion 
that these debts retarded advancement along economic lines, operated “as 
a hindrance to the mental development of the people,” and that they 
rested “like an incubus on the energies of the nation.” 

Although it was well known that Kaahumanu and Kalanimoku were 
regents during the young king’s minority, the British and American 
consuls, together with Captains Ebbets, Meek, and Wildes, and William 
French, attempted to convince the youth that only he had the right to 
make laws and they exerted a steady effort to keep him, as much as 
possible, from the society of the missionaries and the more serious chiefs.”® 

The kind, pleasure loving Kauikeaouli was not keenly interested in 
the details of official business and in the early years of his reign seldom 
instituted or formulated the policies which were announced or pursued 
in his name. Consequently, until her death in June 1832, Kaahumanu’s 
authority was practically supreme. On April 14, 1831, at a great mass 
meeting, she gave out the general laws, which were the “ten commands.” 
Kuakini, governor of Hawaii, used the occasion to announce to the multi- 
tude, including the resident foreigners, that he had been appointed gover- 
nor of Oahu and that there should be no more houses licensed for re- 
tailing liquors, and further, he prohibited the selling of it by any one 
“under penalty of having his house torn down and all the effects be- 
longing to said person offending seized.” Henry A. Peirce, a New England 
merchant resident in the islands, was of the opinion that the law itself 
was a good one because such houses had “been a perfect nuisance to 
the place, a harbor for vagabonds—but its being so premature and 
unexpected” it had “thrown out of employment upwards of two hundred” 


* Stephen Reynolds Journal, Aug. 14, 1842, MSS., Peabody Museum, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. 

* Letters to the American Board, LXVII, no. 1 (ABC :19.1-5). 

*M.H., XXX (1834), 449. 

* Report of the Delegate Meeting of the Sandwich Islands Mission, June 20, 1838, 
Letters to the American Board, CX XXIV, no. 10 (ABC :19.1-8). 

* Chamberlain to Jeremiah Evarts, Sept. 11, 1826, Letters to the American Board, 
XXXI, no. 65 (ABC :19.1-2); Bingham to Anderson, Nov. 27, 1831, ibid., 
LXVII, no. 6 (ABC :19.1-5). 
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wine men, “beggered and starved them.” In addition, restrictions on 
gambling and on engaging in pleasures on Sunday made foreign traders’ 
blood boil “with indignation at the oppression under which they labored.””® 

During the ’thirties, the policy of the Hawaiian government was de- 
termined not by an autocratic sovereign nor by “King” Bingham, but 
by an oligarchy of elder chiefs who had advised Queen Regent Kaahumanu 
and supported Kinau, the king’s elder half sister, whom he designated as 
his special counsellor, practically joint ruler. True, if he had felt per- 
fectly free to have followed his own inclination he would have appointed 
the widow of Governor Boki, Chiefess Liliha, of whom he was fond, 
or the cunning Kamoi, a son of a Tahitian teacher in whom he placed 
great confidence and chose for his boon companion. When Kauikeaouli 
was asked why he had not followed his intention, as announced, to ap- 
point Liliha, he replied: “Very strong is the kingdom of God”—meaning 
that Christianity was so firmly established at the islands, that to proceed 
in Opposition to it would be perilous, might even lead to civil war.°° All 
the converted elder chiefs were friendly with the American mission and 
some were champions of its program. Kinau was accused of being under 
the influence of her missionary friends. There seems to be no question 
that she listened to and was swayed by their advice, for once when she 
became discouraged with the burden she had to bear and desired to “throw 
away her rank, title, responsibility,” and to bring her family and live 
with the Judds or to go to America, they “told her the story of Esther for 
her encouragement,” expostulated with and dissuaded her from “casting 
off her rank and responsibility” and retiring from public life.*! 

The confusion which followed Kaahumanu’s death and the desultory 
and disorderly course of Kauikeaouli, led the chiefs, in 1834, to prepare a 
code of criminal laws based upon the decrees promulgated in the ’twenties. 
This little penal code, in five chapters or divisions, each signed by the king, 
was proclaimed by him in a public assembly on January 5, 1835, and com- 
mitted to Kinau for enforcement. The code provided graduated penalties 


*H. A. Peirce to James Hunnewell, April 14, 1831. Cf. Same to same, June 11, 
1832, and Aug. 10, 1833; Hunnewell to Rev. William Ellis, Jan. 20, 1833, con- 
cerning R. Horton James’ letter published in England, Aug. 22, 1832, criticizing 
the Sandwich Islands missionaries, James Hunnewell Papers, MSS., Harvard Col- 
lege Library. For more original source material on the missionary controversy, 
see Hunnewell Papers, V, folder 8, and XXV, folder 7, as well as Journal of 
Stephen Reynolds, passim. 

® Dibble, op. cit., p. 279. 

*L. F. Judd, op. cit., p. 41. 
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for five major groups of crimes: 1. murder and lesser degrees of homo- 
cide; 2. theft; 3. unlawful sexual intercourse and divorce; 4. fraud and 
perjury; 5. drunkenness and offenses committed while intoxicated.*? 

Although the code was prepared by the chiefs, there is little doubt 
that they were encouraged by their teachers who felt “especially called 
upon to give them advice respecting laws enacted on the subject of morals, 
and also to impress on their minds the importance of suppressing all im- 
morality, both by precept and example, and by wholesome laws; always 
strictly conforming our advice to the principles of the Bible, and com- 
municating it in the most kind and affectionate manner.’”’** The evangelists 
considered that their duty as Christian missionaries required them to 
remonstrate to the chiefs against all laws and acts of theirs which were 
clearly at variance with the spirit of the gospel and to prompt them to the 
faithful discharge of their duties as rulers.** 

The penal code of 1835 was a step toward law enforcement and the 
restoration and preservation of order, but its enactment did not solve 
the pressing need of the chiefs for advice in managing the complicated con- 
cerns of a commercial community situated on the crossroads of a great 
ocean and, therefore, bound to have relations with the great family of 
nations. 

On the occasion of the Richards’ return to the States in 1836 to 
see their children and to attend to business of the mission, Rev. William 
Richards carried a memorial indicating “the need for competent instruc- 
tion immediately in the science of government” and a letter from the king 
and chiefs requesting a teacher for themselves “in what pertains to the 
land, according to the practice of enlightened countries.’’*® 

During the Rev. Mr. Richards’ absence, the complicated negotiation 
with Captains Edward Belcher and A. Du Petit-Thouars, in July 1837, 
pointed up the urgency of a consultant for the king, especially to James 
Jackson Jarves®* and Peter A. Brinsmade. The latter, a pious man who 


* Kuykendall, The Hawatian Kingdom 1778-1854, pp. 136-137. 

8 Minutes of the General Meeting of the Sandwich Islands Missions, 1836 (Honolulu, 
1836), p. 14. 

* Loc. cit.; Chamberlain to Evarts, Sept. 11, 1826, in same as no. 28. 

* A Memorial to the A.B.C.F.C. and other Christian Philanthropists on the im- 
portance of the Arts as auxiliary to the establishment and permanence of Christian 
Institutions among the Heathen, Letters to the American Board, CX XXIV, no. 3 
(ABC :19.1-8). Printed in Bingham, op. cit., pp. 492-496. 

* James Jackson Jarves, A History of the Sandwich Islands (Boston, 1843), pp. 
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had studied for the ministry at the Theological Seminary in Andover and 
the Yale Divinity School before embarking in business in Hawaii, in 1833, 
four years later recommended the establishment of a school “for the in- 
struction of the King and chiefs in the science of political economy and 
law.” He emphasized the importance “of their being enlightened on 
points of civil policy and the laws of nations that they might know how 
to meet public officers and how to advocate their own cause and maintain 
their own rights.”87 

The chiefs welcomed the suggestion, for they were cognizant of the 
advantages foreigners took of them, the importance of acquiring more 
knowledge on their part, and the significance of putting their own govern- 
ment on a firmer foundation. Consequently, on August 10 they invited 
Rev. Lorrin Andrews, principal of the Mission Seminary at Lahainaluna, 
to become their teacher and assistant in political affairs. For his serv- 
ices he was to receive a salary of six hundred dollars a year—which at 
Honolulu was bare support—a house in which to live, pasture for a cow, 
and a plot of land to cultivate. The members of the mission stationed at 
Honolulu were all of one mind on the subject, namely, that Andrews 
could do more good in this sphere than at the high school, for though 
the pupils might be taught politics, they could do nothing when they left 
school because the government was directly opposed to an enlightened 
policy. The brethren reasoned: The mere fact that the chiefs had been 
taught the religion of the Bible, and that some of them lived it, did not 
indicate that they had no need of instruction in the science of govern- 
ment. They had forsaken their old worship but their policy stood where it 
did in the days of Kamehameha I. Everyone knew that the principles 
of existing government were entirely inconsistent with morality. The 
laws necessarily made men deceitful and treacherous. The chiefs per- 
ceived this; they knew that something should be done. They wanted ad- 
vice and assistance at every turn and were willing to change their policy 
if they could have someone on whom they could depend to tell them how.** 

Andrews, therefore, gave his assent unconditionally to the chiefs and 
wrote Dr. Rufus Anderson, secretary of the American Board, asking 
him to inform some philanthropist that a hundred dollars worth of 
books on international law, laws of nations, and political economy would 


























* Kuykendall, The Hawaiian Kingdom 1778-1854, p. 154. 
* Andrews to Anderson, Aug. 20, Nov. 13, 1837, Letters to the American Board, 
CXXXV, nos. 174, 175 (ABC :19.1-9). Cf. Mary Dillingham Frear, Lowell 
and Abigail (New Haven, 1934), p. 119. 
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be needed at once. On his return to Lahaina, however, he found his col- 
leagues on Maui and Molokai wholly opposed to any such change. They 
not only objected to the request of the chiefs but some of them treated 
it with contempt and attributed to Andrews some sinister motives. He 
was thus faced with a dilemma: he could not leave the mission without 
the consent of the brethren; on the other hand, he felt an obligation to 
assist the chiefs. Andrews wrote to Kinau explaining the circumstances 
and she reluctantly gave up the request.2® In October, on the advice of 
his brethren at the high school, he accompanied Kamehameha III from 
Lahaina to Honolulu to assist in his business and to serve as interpreter 
during interviews between the king and Captain Bruce of the British 
naval vessel Imogene. After an absence of three weeks only he returned 
to Lahaina to engage in his “appropriate business” as principal of the 
school until 1842, when he terminated his services with the American 
Board.*° Nevertheless, Lorrin Andrews was convinced of the necessity of 
the rulers being taught a better system of government.*? 

The scholarly evangelist did not wish the mission to assign him the 
post; “because then, our enemies would completely have the advantage 
and would be able to prove what we have ever denied: that is, that we 
have attempted to get the government into our hands.”*? He had expected 
a dismissal from the mission, then being at liberty, he would have become 
a Hawaiian citizen and would have been able, if requested, to render aid 
to the government.** 

Naturally, the chiefs and those missionaries most exercised over 
the fate of Hawaii were disappointed at the failure of the mission to grant 
a leave to Andrews. As long as the king and chiefs were untutored in 
government and world affairs there was the constant danger that through 
some indiscreet action they would afford one of the great powers an 
excuse to seize the islands. Some of the more profound observers, like 
Hiram Bingham and Richard Armstrong, perceived that more than 
Hawaiian independence was involved—the very existence of the people 
was at stake. The former, writing to the American Board, in December 
1837, declared that unless “disinterested men” were found who would ad- 
vise and instruct the chiefs, ere long “cunning speculators” would “give 


%® Andrews to Anderson, Nov. 13, 1837, same as in no. 38. 
“Toc. cit.; Bingham to Anderson, Aug. 22, 1845, ibid., CLXXIII, no. 35 (ABC 
:19.1-12). 
“" M.H., XXXV (1839), 147. 
“2 Andrews to Anderson, Nov. 13, 1837, same as no. 38. 
* Lot. on. 
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employment to the people as day labor, at a low rate, or introduce foreign 
labor to their exclusion, and put the product of the soil in their own 
pockets, thus keeping the aborigines poor, or hasten their extinction.” 
The latter, in writing his brother-in-law, Judge Ruben A. Chapman of 
Massachusetts, commented: “There is a wide field of usefulness here for 
a man well acquainted with the subject of law, political economy, and 
withal truly devoted to the Christ. He would be of especial benefit to the 
chiefs in their management of affairs and might be the means of over- 
turning the present wretched state of administration of government under 
which we now live.”’* 

By 1838 the influence of the missionaries, especially those who had 
recently arrived at the islands, was very decidedly against the ancient 
system of government and some spoke out sharply in the Kuma Hawai 
(Hawaiian Teacher). In the same year, “an Association of Gentlemen,” 
most of whom were members of the mission, initiated the publication of 
a quarterly review, the Hawaiian Spectator. This periodical was con- 
cerned with “the necessity of greater effort, in all its forms, to enlighten 
and christianize the world.” One of its avowed aims was to emphasize 
the “importance and bearing of other efforts for converting the world, be- 
sides such as are generally termed missionary efforts; such as gradual 
change of their laws and political institutions.”** Thus the missionaries, 
while not officially advising the chiefs resorted to the press as a medium of 
instituting needed reforms. 

The rulers were fully impressed with the necessity for improvements, 
but their form of government was inherited, was entailed upon them by 
their forefathers, and no innovations of importance could be made with- 
out the appearance of subverting the whole. Repeatedly they applied in 


“ Bingham to Anderson, Dec. 13, 1837, Letters to the American Board, CX XV, no. 4. 
(ABC :19.1-9). 

“Armstrong to Chapman, Nov. 6, 1836, Armstrong-Chapman Papers, Library of 
Congress. Eight years later Armstrong was still wishing that Chapman would 
come out and “give us a hand in the government.” Same to same, Sept. 18, 1844, 
ibid. For the attitude of the Sandwich Islands Mission as an organization toward 
reform in government, see the resolutions adopted at the general meeting in 1836 
and the delegate meeting of 1838; Minutes of General Meeting, 1836, pp. 13-14; 
The Revised Minutes of the Delegate Meeting of the Sandwich Islands Mission, 
June 4th to 20th, 1838 (Honolulu, 1839), pp. 24-26. 

“ Hawaiian Spectator, I, July 1838, frontispiece. See the first issue of January 

1838, pp. 55-57, for a considerate and moderate view of conditions in Hawaii 

written by the Rev. Artemus Bishop. These early issues of the Hawaiian Spec- 

tator are in the Spaulding Collection, but not in the Library of Congress. 
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an official manner to the mission for someone to teach them the principles 
of government, only to be disappointed by the reply that political advice 
did not fall within “the appropriate sphere” of a missionary. The re- 
fusal to render this type of assistance, however, was not due to a lack 
of sympathy or understanding of the problem, for the missionaries, in a 
general letter of June 20, 1838, informed the American Board of the 
needs of the chiefs and observed: “But we are not politicians; and if we 
were, the work to be done does not come into the appropriate sphere of 
a missionary laboring under the laws and regulations of the A.B.C.F.M. 
A civilian wholly unconnected with the mission to teach our rulers politi- 
cal economy, jurisprudence, etc., would be a most valuable acquisition ; 
and as a post of usefulness for a philanthropic mind, we know of none 
equal.”’47 

In view of the urgent appeals to them by the chiefs, it was almost im- 
possible for the missionaries to avoid giving information and advice on 
political matters. Moreover, as the rulers and people gave up their pagan 
practices and assumed the ways of civilized life it became evident that no 
great moral or economic progress could be achieved without better political 
institutions. On August 1, 1838, Richards, in a letter to the American 
Board, emphasized that the subject of political economy was every day 
increasing in importance, “and the time has arrived when the rulers of 
the nation must have instruction on that subject. There is but one feeling 
in the Mission in relation to it.”” How to provide that instruction had be- 
come a desideratum in the minds of the missionaries.48 They did not, 
however, propose a radical revolutionary change in the constitution or 
form of government, but “wished to see the rights of the people better de- 
fined, better understood, better respected by those in power and better 
maintained by themselves, so that the condition, both of the rulers and 
the ruled,” might be vastly improved.*® 

When Rev. William Richards returned to Honolulu in the spring of 
1838 without the teachers the king and chiefs had requested, expected, 
and anxiously awaited, in a final effort to secure assistance they urgently 
invited him to become their adviser. After considerable reflection, soul 
searching, and discussion with the king, chiefs, and his brethren of an 
offer which required turning aside “from what is the more common and 


“Report of the Delegate Meeting of the Sandwich Islands Mission, 1838, Letters to 
the American Board, CX XXIV, no. 10. (ABC :19.1-8). 

““Richards to Anderson, Aug. 1, 1838, ibid.. CXXXV, no. 83. (ABC :19.1-9). 
Printed in Gulick, The Pilgrims of Hawait, p. 173. 

“ Bingham, op. cit., pp. 491-492. 
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appropriate business of the missionary,” he decided to accept the ap- 
pointment as “chaplain, teacher and translator” for the king, “satisfied 
that the spiritual as well as the temporal good of the nation” required 
that he or someone should devote his time to the business.5° 

In accordance with the vote of the delegate meeting held at Lahaina 
in June 1838, the Reverend Mr. Richards entered into and signed an 
agreement with the chiefs on July 2, by which he was to give “free sug- 
gestions on every subject connected with government and on their duties 
as rulers of the nation.’’®! He hoped that this assignment would not neces- 
sitate his separation from the mission, but the Prudential Committee of 
the American Board, while approving his decision, accepted his resignation 
and decided that his connection with the mission should be dissolved as of 
July 3, 1838, the day on which he entered the employ of the king. Never- 
theless, in March 1841 Dr. Anderson explained that the Prudential Com- 
mittee was “accustomed to think and speak” of William Richards “as a 
member of the mission.” The missionaries were permitted to reestablish 
the formal relationship between the clergyman and the mission if such 
action would facilitate the labors in which he was engaged and in which 
the Board was interested. Meanwhile, at Lahaina, Richards continued 
to do “a large share of the native preaching in the church which he had 
served for so many years.”®? 

Eventually Dr. Gerrit P. Judd, Richard Armstrong, and Lorrin 
Aiadrews followed Richards’ example in entering a new sphere of labor 
which bid fair to increase their usefulness and in which they hoped to 
enjoy the same confidence as if they were under the immediate direction 
of the American Board. 





© Same as no. 48. 

* William Richards’ Report to the Sandwich Islands Mission on His First Year 
in Government Service, 1838-1839, Hawaiian Mission Children’s Society Library, 
Honolulu. Printed in HHS, Report 1942, pp. 65-69, p. 65; Richards to An- 
derson, Aug. 1, 1838, same as no. 48. 

® Richards’ Report, printed reference, p. 68. Richards estimated that during his 
first year with the government he devoted a little less than three months’ 
time to the king and chiefs. 














Jane Addams: A Centennial Challenge 
By DonaLp WALHOUT 


EPTEMBER 6, 1960, marks the hundredth anniversary of the one 

American woman who most approximates the greatness of Lincoln. 
Miss Addams would probably have regarded this analogy as absurd, cer- 
tainly as flattering. But it is at least apt: through her father’s friendship 
with him in the Illinois legislature, she became an early admirer of Lincoln, 
and her life reflects the same humane spirit and practical democracy. 

There are various ways of paying tribute to the great ones of the 
past. Of these ways Miss Addams would have preferred least the ways 
that are most common, those of sentimental compliments and admiring 
eulogies. But a tribute can also be expressed by considering the challenge 
which a great person’s career has for us today. Jane Addams does pre- 
sent us with a continuing challenge, and here we shall attempt to high- 
light this by isolating four aspects of her attitude and approach in life. 
Discussion will be confined to aspects with religious motifs, with the under- 
standing that these do not exhaust her challenge for us, nor our tribute to 
her. 

The first challenge which Jane Addams presents to us is that of plac- 
ing the work of perfecting human relations in modern society on a truly 
mutual footing. It is a clear fact that Miss Addams came to Hull-House 
not as a social reformer, not as a giver to the poor, but as one who 
wanted to learn and help learn, discover and help discover, grow and help 
grow. Social work, as she conceived of it, is not a matter of the 
“haves” (even the “havers” of Christian truth, we might add) bestowing 
their surplus goods on the “have nots.” It is rather a case of the “haves” 
being in just as intolerable a condition as the “have nots,” due to one- 
sided and narrow development, and therefore projects being undertaken 
collectively in which both the “haves” and the “have nots” can grow 
into a state of life in which these terms are no longer applicable. An 
important result, to be sure, is the improvement which takes place in the 
lot of the poor, the needy, and the underprivileged. But an equally 
significant result is the transformation which occurs in the experience 
and character of the persons initiating the social work. “The Settlement, 
then,” she says, “is an experimental effort to aid in the solution of the 
social and industrial problems which are engendered by the modern condi- 
tions of life in a great city. It insists that these problems are not confined 
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to any one portion of a city.”! This attitude often brought her into con- 
flict with religious zealots and professional charity workers whose confi- 
dent sense of superabundance generated a condescending approach in- 
compatible with the aims of Hull-House. Undoubtedly such condescension 
is a perennial danger among the wealthy, the cultured, and the good. 
But the fact remains that genuine social betterment, if it is to be based 
on loving one’s neighbor as oneself, must involve mutual sharing and 
mutual learning. That Jane Addams practiced this attitude to the maxi- 
mum degree is an indication of the rarity of her spirit and certainly a 
challenge to us. 

A second challenge comes from the fact that Miss Addams was able 
to practice a vigorous social gospel without falling prey to the theological 
fads of the day. It is somewhat incongruous to speak of her as having 
a theological position, for indeed she was not a theologian in any sense. 
Yet she had a theological interest, and there is no doubt that a Christian 
motivation was one of her impelling incentives. Her outlook in religion 
would be described as liberal in a day when liberalism and fundamentalism 
were the only categories theologians tended to distinguish. Yet she seems 
to have eluded what we have come to think of, in post-Liberal days, as 
the simplified theology of Liberalism. Writing in the heyday of easy 
Liberalism, she could make such startlingly non-Liberal and uneasy as- 
sertions as these: “It was in vain I urged that life teaches us nothing 
more inevitably than that right and wrong are most confusingly con- 
founded ; that the blackest wrong may be within our own motives, and 
that at the best, right will not dazzle us by its radiant shining, and can 
only be found by exerting patience and discrimination.”* “I... added that 

. religion had never been revived in an individual without a convic- 
tion of sin... .”8 “Self-righteousness has perhaps been responsible for 
more cruelty from the strong to the weak, from the good to the erring 
than any other human trait.” We may wish that such tantalizing utter- 
ances had been worked out into a more systematic outline of her theologi- 
cal opinions. What we do know is that, in religion as in economics 
and politics, she had a virtue for striking to the heart of issues without 
becoming embroiled in partisan dogmas. Hers was too independent a 
spirit to become attached to the passing winds of theological doctrine. 


‘Twenty Years at Hull-House, p. 125. 

* [bid., p. 344. 

* The Second Twenty Years at Hull-House, p. 170. 
* [bid., p. 301. 
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Consequently her religious utterances, scarce though they be, often have 
a timeless rather than a dated ring about them. Her work and her 
thought constituted a profound social gospel without being subjugated to 
all of the assumptions of the social gospel movement. 

We see a third aspect of her challenge for us in the fact that she 
combined in an unparalleled way a bent for abstract reflection and a 
disposition for concrete action. Is it not a paradoxical situation in our 
own time that those who are most alert, most able, most altruistic in the 
field of Christian ethics or applied Christianity are often neatly tucked 
away in theological classrooms, having little contact with the applications 
they discuss? Perhaps it was some reflection like this that prompted Jane 
Addams to comment on the programs of discussion at Hull-House, in 
relation to the hopes for concrete social achievements, by saying that “the 
actual attainment of these early hopes, so far as they have been realized 
at all, seem to have come from men of affairs rather than from those given 
to speculation. Was the whole decade of discussion an illustration of that 
striking fact . . . that the abstract minds at length yield to the inevitable 
or at least grow less ardent in their propaganda, while the concrete 
minds, dealing constantly with daily affairs, in the end demonstrate the 
reality of abstract notions?”’> This observation is the more acute since it 
comes from one who was not an opponent of academic learning, but on 
the contrary was herself given to abstract thought, a person of high cul- 
ture and taste, with thorough education both at home and for many years 
abroad, a friend of eminent educators and professors. She moved into 
the sphere of practical activity not through a rebellion against academic 
learning but as a growth beyond it. What is more, at Hull-House she 
united into a unique blend the abstract and the concrete: education and 
work, art and trade, culture and reform. It may be that such syntheses 
are becoming less possible now that we academicians are prone to justify 
our seclusion by appealing to the need for detached and outside criticism. 
Or on the other hand, they may be more possible because of the pioneer 
examples of persons like Jane Addams. In any case we are left with a 
challenge of relevance. 

Finally, we must emphasize as a challenge to us the inner heroism 
of Jane Addams’ life. This heroism consisted primarily in the championing 
of unpopular causes, which she was engaged in doing from the very 
beginnings of Hull-House, but which often brought abuse and loneliness 
to her. A small catalogue could be drawn up comprising the unpopular 
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innovations she supported—local, national, and international. To buck 
entrenched interests, political opportunism, financial toeholds, patriotic 
narrowness, and public prejudice was the lot of anyone who cherished the 
ideals of Hull-House. The fact that Jane Addams did this for over forty 
years without quivering must certainly rank as modern-day heroism, the 
more so since it was done by one who was deeply sensitive and by no 
means brazen. The unpopular cause which stands out in most people’s 
minds is no doubt her pacifism, and there is little question that this stand 
created for her the greatest anguish and isolation. Still this stand, es- 
pecially during World War I, symbolizes her willingness to follow con- 
viction wherever it may lead. In later years her stand has won her the 
highest respect even from those who oppose this stand in principle 
and not merely from prejudice. But this issue should never obscure the 
hundreds upon hundreds of other noble causes, small and great, which she 
defended with patience and fortitude. She was a nonconformist for the 
good within a democracy whose basic ideals and principles she accepted. 

These are some of the components of her challenge for us today. 
What does it mean to be challenged by a great personage of history? It 
does not mean to imitate, to worship, or to agree with that person. A 
challenge is a moral invitation, an appeal, a summons—a summons in this 
case to put forth comparable effort toward the achievement of the ideals 
we share in common with the person we celebrate. This is the centennial 
challenge of Jane Addams. 














Christians and the State. By John C. Ben- 
nett. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1958. 302 pages. $4.50. 


John Bennett’s new book calls to mind 
a statement made almost twenty years 
ago. William Temple remarked to Henry 
Sloan Coffin that the theological voice 
of promise in the Anglo-Saxon world 
was John C. Bennett. The promise has 
been more and more realized in the years 
since, particularly in the domain of 
theology and social ethics, as this most 
recent book illustrates. Many have come 
to look for and expect Bennett’s leader- 
ship in finding the way among complex 
social and political issues. In his many 
occasional writings and in his books he 
manages to develop in a modest, almost 
deceptively simple form, the relevant 
issues and the alternative courses of pos- 
sible action. One of Bennett’s great 
strengths is his ability to find meaning 
and truth in diverse camps and traditions, 
and this is one reason why he gets a 
hearing from both those who have been 
“liberals” and those who have belonged to 
the camp of the “neo-orthodox.” Bennett 
is an admirable example, in fact, of one 
creative line of development beyond either 
of the old camps. 

Christians and the State will be a guide 
and a stimulus to many for a long time 
to come. It will be so because of Ben- 
nett’s “live option” argument on the 
“theological basis of the state” and his 
elaboration of “the state’s nature and 
function,” and also because in his discus- 
sion of the “problems of political ethics” 
he offers guidance on particular, pressing 
issues in American life. He is especially 
helpful and clarifying in this last section 
of the book on the knotty issue of the 
“separation of church and state” and the 
points of contention between Catholic and 
non-Catholic America. One hopes that 
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both Protestants and Roman Catholics 
will read and learn from what is said 
here and elsewhere in the book. 

Bennett begins with the proposition 
that “Political problems have come to be 
the most fateful social problems.” The 
greatest portion of the book is given to 
Part Two: “Christian understanding of 
the state and its functions.” He rejects 
the negative views of the nature and 
function of the state in the Christian 
tradition and the suspicion of the state 
and the individualistic tradition in the 
United States. He finds ample basis for 
a more positive estimate of the state “as 
an instrument of human cooperation, as 
a constructive agency for human welfare 
that expresses the social nature of man.” 
But Bennett accepts the “realistic” view 
of men and groups (elaborated in two 
chapters) and says that “the fall should 
be the symbol for the sin that we ac- 
tually find in experience rather than a 
doctrine that determines in advance what 
we shall find.” This section then includes 
successively discussions of resistance to 
political authority, the limited state, the 
relationship of the state and law to con- 
ceptions of justice, the state and economic 
life, the foundations of civil liberties in 
Christian freedom, Christianity and de- 
mocracy, and last a chapter on foreign 
policy in which the pacifist issue is re- 
viewed. 

In Part Three: “Church and State,” 
as already noted, Dr. Bennett offers an 
especially good discussion of issues related 
to the current question of the meaning 
of the First Amendment. He concludes 
his discussion of Christians and the State 
with a consideration of the relationship 
of the church and individual Christians 
to the state and to politics. 

D. B. RoBerTson 


Berea College 
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The Meaning in Your Life. By Samuel 
Rosenkranz. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1958. 146 pages. 


With so much frustration, discrimina- 
tion, tension, anxiety and disordered be- 
havior; and with so many accidents, sui- 
cides, deaths, divorces, wars and rumors 
of wars being experienced in our rapidly 
changing age, the mere title of this book 
is as inviting as a glass of water to a 
thirsty desert pilgrim. The fundamental 
need for meaning of a teleological (goal- 
directed) and hormic (purposeful) nature 
is apparent on every hand. The author 
advances far, yet not complete, in ful- 
filling and gratifying this need. 

The book aims to offer answers to 
such questions as: Where are you from? 
What do you here? Where are you 
going? However, Dr. Rosenkranz points 
out (p. 58) that the search is not only for 
meaning in certain lives but for that in 
the universe. The meaning which he seeks 
to establish in a human life becomes not 
the expression of a lonely soul fighting 
a lost battle in a dark and hostile world, 
but the song of a courageous worker ex- 
pressing purpose in a universe friendly to 
his ideals. 

The author feels that a new approach 
is needed. He thus warns the reader that 
no simple magic formula can be expected 
in the discovery of meaning in his life. 
Meaning in an individual’s life presup- 
poses meaning in the universe. Man is 
related to the atom. The deductive ap- 
proach is followed, engaging the first 
three chapters in finding meaning in the 
universe and the relatedness of the in- 
dividual to the universe. Chapter four 
contains the core of the author’s contribu- 
tion. His thesis of the “Fifth Dimension” 
in the discovery of meaning provides the 
key which unlocks the door in this search, 
Chapter five gives a summation of the 
author’s approach, the derived theory, 
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and a practical application that will bring 
meaning and fulfillment. 

Four basic principles are discovered in 
this work: 1) the principle of pulsation 
—the contraction and expansion process 
in the universe; 2) the principle of phil- 
osophical materialism—cause and effect 
as advocated by the French scientist, 
La Place; 3) Werner Heisenberg’s un- 
certainty principle of meaning in which 
the old law of causality as a necessary 
physical principle is abandoned in favor 
of the principle that we cannot with cer- 
tainty predict the reaction of an individual 
atom; and 4) the principle that order 
emerges from disorder—that nature has 
provided for order out of disorder on the 
inanimate level by providing statistical 
predictability among large numbers of 
atoms, and also on the animate level by 
the transmission of inherited characteris- 
tics from generation to generation. 

The author presses the scientific con- 
clusion that man is not a machine, an 
automaton responding to physical pres- 
sures, without a choice of action or with- 
out freedom to work out his own destiny. 
Thus, he analyzes the “Fifth Dimension,” 
freedom, the liberating dimension. The 
other four are length, width, height and 
time. Without this fifth dimension, mean- 
ing in human life is impossible. Freedom 
is inherent in the process of the universe; 
it can never die; men are born free; the 
permanent freedom comes from God. 
Freedom is understood as a capacity for 
response. It gives meaning to life and 
death, as the author illustrates by demon- 
strating its function in several areas of 
life. 

The fundamentalist and conservative 
will find grist for antagonism and argu- 
ment. One may feel the need, as the re- 
viewer felt, to ask questions regarding 
the evolutionary concept of origin and 
existence as postulated in this work. One 
may question the idea that the universe 
is a self-determining process, a self-di- 
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recting, self-evolving reality and that each 
individual in his own way illustrates 
the principle of internal development and 
purposeful action (p. 79). The author fails 
to recognize a supernatural transcendent 
and immanent power inside and outside 
the universe giving meaning to life and 
death. In the opinion of the reviewer, 
the acknowledgment of such a power 
gives added credulity to the fifth dimen- 
sion stressed in this work. 

The reviewer feels certain that anyone 
desiring a sense of teleological or hormic 
need in life, will, in studying these brief 
and compact chapters, experience a de- 
gree of unrealized fulfillment. His life 
will receive meaning relative to the ulti- 
mate questions and answers of life as 
they stem from the fundamental thesis of 
this book, namely: that order comes from 
disorder, cosmos from chaos, and every 
life has meaning as it is understood in 
relation to the universe and the fifth di- 
mension motif. 

Grapy D. Davis 
Shaw University 


Ghana—A Historical Interpretation. By 
J. D. Fage. Madison: The University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1959. 122 pages. 
$3.00. 


An interpretation of the emergence of 
modern Ghana, viewed against the back- 
ground of the history of an ancient 
Ghanaian kingdom ruled by black men 
and also the contacts and influences of 
European nations, gives the reader a 
rather clear and comprehensive overview 
of the rise and development of this free 
and independent country which came to 
birth on March 6, 1957. The author does 
not claim to deal with new data in deal- 
ing with this emergence, but, rather, he 
aims to “achieve a historical perspec- 
tive for both ancient and modern Ghana 
(and for the Gold Coast).” This he at- 
tempts to do under three main headings: 
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1. “The African Background,” 2. “Euro- 
pean Contacts and Influences,” and 3. 
“The Emergence of Modern Ghana.” 

The author enables the reader to come 
to some understanding of ancient Ghana 
through Arabic references that go back 
to the eighth and nineth centuries. In one 
instance the country is referred to as a 
land of gold, and in the next it is referred 
to as a land of a powerful king, plus gold 
mines. The significance of the name 
Ghana and other areas that were closely 
related to it is found in the fact that they 
are geographically related to the northern 
borderland of Sudan and that they were 
centers of Negro rule, beyond the politi- 
cal power and invasion of North Africa. 
But the geographical location of the 
modern Ghana is quite different. Tradi- 
tions suggest, however, that the inhabi- 
tants of the modern Ghana and ancient 
Ghana are members of kinship groups, 
imigrants from the Sudan believed to 
have been the founders of the Gold Coast 
colony. It was therefore the knowledge 
of historical developments and the tradi- 
tions of origins that inspired Dr. J. B. 
Danquah, a native Ghanaian, to give to 
the people of modern Ghana a banner 
around which to constellate their sense of 
historical destiny—modern Ghana shall 
mirror the glory of ancient Ghana. 

The author gives one a brief survey of 
the contacts and influences of European 
culture upon the people of West Africa. 
Though a general view may be had of 
the activity of the Portuguese, Dutch, 
Danes, and English—trade relations with 
the natives, traffic in human slavery—one 
senses from reading these pages a lack of 
attention to unnecessary wars and the 
horror of European doings among the 
Africans. These aspects of European 
violence joined with the savage tribal 
ways of Africa for more than two hun- 
dred years before the soul of Europe re- 
volted at its own outrage and rape of 
Africa, and, may one add, at a time when 
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human slavery was no longer a uni- 
versally profitable business. 

The emergence of new Ghana is part 
of a long struggle on the part of Africans 
to be self-determined. Its realization, 
however, fits in with the role played by 
the British Government in assuming re- 
sponsibility after a long and often tor- 
tuous struggle for the destinies of the 
Gold Coast, Ashanti, and the Northern 
Territories, to which was added man- 
dated Togoland, quite different in geog- 
raphy from ancient Ghana. A valuable 
service is rendered the reader by the au- 
thor in helping him to see how the 
British Government sought to aid in the 
development of the people of Africa 
through education, health facilities, good 
roads, and good government; of equal 
value is the story of how Kwame 
Nkrumah demonstrated a type of leader- 
ship which won the soul of the African 
people and organized a political party— 
the C.P.P.—which adapted as its slogan 
“Self Government Now,” and established 
modern Ghana as a free and independent 
country, a member of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations and the United 
Nations. 

James D. Tyms 
Howard University 


The Meaning of Persons. By Paul Tour- 
nier. Translated by Edwin Hudson. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 
238 pages. $3.75. 


Books by theologians interested in psy- 
chiatry have been in vogue for a genera- 
tion. Now comes the time when psy- 
chiatrists are beginning to write in terms 
of their faith and its bearing on the coun- 
seling they do with patients. It is no 
accident that recent works from the pens 
of European psychiatrists follow rather 
closely the writings of philosophers and 
theologians of the type signified by 
Roberts, Tillich, and Mounier. 
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Tournier is a psychiatrist, not a theolo- 
gian. Undoubtedly he could qualify in 
the latter discipline, but he sees himself 
cast in the role of the doctor and not 
in that of the minister—and he sees an 
important distinction between the two. 
His work resembles rather closely that of 
Emmanuel Mounier and the French per- 
sonalistic school. This particular book 
deserves careful study on the part of 
American ministers. We see ourselves re- 
flected constantly—and compassionately— 
in these pages. We see the minister time 
and again who seems to be one person 
in his public life, and quite the opposite 
privately (one recalls here the penetrat- 
ing study of the French Protestant pas- 
tor in his play, A Man of God). Tournier 
has great respect for ministers, but he 
also sees that every man is a contra- 
dictory creature. For we seek constantly 
to find the person that we are behind the 
personnage that we have become. To be 
able to strip away the mask, even mo- 
mentarily, is to achieve the freedom that 
we all desire and seldom find. 

In the first part of his book, which is 
perhaps the finest, the author sets forth 
his distinction between person and per- 
sonnage, and shows that the effort to find 
one’s self through a process of self-ex- 
amination is doomed to failure. One of 
the most striking insights of the book 
is this: that the person finds himself only 
through dialogue, not through introspec- 
tion, no matter how prolonged or pene- 
trating it may be. Thus in the first part 
of his book Tournier indicates that the 
search for the person cannot be a private, 
subjective affair. 

Nor can we find the person through 
science. The self is not the body, though 
the body is not a purely material thing. 
In this section Tournier could perhaps 
have made his point more briefly, for 
his conclusions are fairly obvious, and 
the criticisms he levels against material- 
ists have already become dated. Some 














recent discoveries in the field of bio- 
chemistry would seem to indicate that a 
materialistic hypothesis of the origin of 
life may have to be accepted by man, 
and that such a theory does not pose 
irrevocable barriers to religious faith. 
The most helpful chapter in this section 
is the fourth, in which he shows how 
fruitless it is to try to escape from the 
body in order to find the person. 

In the third part of his book Tournier 
develops the thesis that the person dis- 
covers himself in dialogue. It is only 
as we are open to the other that we 
can know him or know ourself. The 
obstacle lies in our unwillingness and 
inability to expose ourselves. The role 
of the therapist lies in his ability to ap- 
proach each patient as a person, and in 
that very act to liberate him from the 
prison in which he has enclosed himself. 

Ultimately, says the author in the final 
section of the work, it is God in his 
grace who allows us to become open to 
ourselves. We do not do it for our- 
selves, nor does the other do it for us, 
but God enables us in the relationship to 
establish communion between persons. 

Tournier should prove valuable to many 
who will not be able to read the many 
sources he has drawn upon. Perhaps 
through reading him, some readers will 
be led to examine the ways in which they 
function as ministers and counselors—as 
personnages. They will see, perhaps as 
they have never seen before, the ways in 
which we hide the person behind the per- 
sonnage—by such devices, for example, 
as the erudite parenthesis or footnote in- 
jected into a book review. Could it be 
that the reviewer is tempted more than 
any other to be merely a personnage? 
One is led to think so after his encounter 
with this book. 

WrraM L. BRADLEY 


Hartford Seminary Foundation 
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God in Modern Philosophy. By James 
Collins. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company, 1959. 476 pages. $6.50. 


Philosophers have been ready to ac- 
knowledge, either enthusiastically or 
grudgingly, that the problem of the exis- 
tence and nature of God has been a domi- 
nant concern in modern philosophy. But 
there have been few philosophers who 
have undertaken a systematic analysis 
and critical evaluation of the whole of 
modern philosophy with regard to this 
problem. Collins has undertaken such a 
project in his God in Modern Philosophy, 
and has indeed succeeded in carrying it 
through to a productive realization. What 
initially strikes the reader is Collins’ 
amazing breadth of scholarship, incisive 
criticism, and _ straightforward _ style. 
From Cusanus to Heidegger, the dif- 
ferent approaches to the reality or non- 
reality of God are carefully and clearly 
delineated, and their relevance for con- 
temporary thought is penetratingly pur- 
sued. All positions are given a hearing. 
There is a discussion of the rationalists’ 
functional use of the concept of God, 
particularly as it receives expression in 
the philosophies of Descartes, Spinoza, 
and Leibniz. The empiricism of Bacon, 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume is discussed, 
and the “neutralized” deity of this tradi- 
tion is examined. Kant and Hegel are 
the subject matter of single chapters, and 
their respective approaches to God are 
critically analyzed. One also finds a 
knowledgeable treatment of the sixteenth 
century skeptics, such as Montaigne and 
Charron; of the scientific atheism of Hol- 
bach and Diderot; of the social atheism 
of Marx; of Feuerbach’s humanism; of 
Nietzsche’s naturalism; of the finite deity 
in the thought of Mill, James, and White- 
head; and of Pascal’s hidden God. Not 
to be overlooked is Collins’ brief but 
illuminating discussion of American 
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naturalism, existentialism, and logical 
positivism. 

When the reader has finished the jour- 
ney through this philosophical labyrinth 
he -is driven to conclude that it is all 
there! He may, however, object to hav- 
ing his knowledge of “God in modern 
philosophy” strained through the sieve 
of realistic philosophy. If indeed he does, 
then he is likely to find Collins’ book 
somewhat disturbing. Collins is a realist, 
more specificially a Thomist, and he 
makes it clear to the reader that this is 
the case. The underlying motive in Col- 
lins’ historical investigation of the prob- 
lem of God is that of explicating its 
contribution to a contemporary formula- 
tion. The formulation which Collins sub- 
mits to the reader is as follows: 

God is both known and unknown by 

us. He is known in that we can deter- 

mine the truth of certain propositions 
about Him in an experiential-inferential 
way; this removes the extreme claim 
of agnosticism and of atheism, whether 
of the emphatic or the unemphatic 
variety. God is unknown in that none 
of the finite things from which we 
draw our knowledge gives us a vision 
of His divine being in its own infinite 
actuality; this removes the extreme 
claim of the functionalists and dialecti- 
cal monists, the ontologists and theoso- 
phists (p. 402). 
The claim that an inferential knowledge 
of the existence of God is possible is 
boldly presented by the author. Our 
knowledge of God is one of inference 
rather than vision, of demonstrative as- 
surance rather than a direct perception 
of divine being (p. 381). Unfortunately, 
however, the grounds for this claim are 
never set forth with the vigor and clarity 
for which the reader might hope. The au- 
thor appeals to Acquinas, but never con- 
vincingly answers either the logical or 
existential objections which non-Thomis- 
tic philosophers have posed for the 
Thomists. The perennial gadfly for the 
Thomistic realist is, of course, Kant. 
Thus Kant is singled out by the author 
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as one of the more glaring “mistakes” in 
modern philosophy. The mistake of Kant 
is that he “fails to respect his own pioneer 
distinction between the logical and the 
real ground, in which the moment of ex- 
perience is indispensable. The experie.i- 
tial factor is slighted everywhere: in the 
starting point of the proof, in the axiom 
about the primacy of actuality, and in 
the test of God’s absolute necessity in 
being” (p. 172). Now it remains puzzl- 
ing for the reviewer how the author could 
have examined Kant’s foundational criti- 
cism of the principle of causality (which 
he apparently did), and still arrive at the 
conclusion that Kant has slighted the ex- 
periential factor in his destruction of the 
traditional arguments. In the same vein, 
it would appear that the author’s har- 
poon which is directed towards Tillich’s 
program of transcending theism falls 
short of the mark. Collin’s brief discus- 
sion of Tillich belies the author’s usual 
interpretive brilliance and critical insight. 
The reader will probably be led to con- 
clude that Tillich is one of the present 
day philosopher-theologians whom the 
author has not thoroughly read. 

The critics will have many things to 
say about Collins’ book. The Thomists 
will hail it as a philosophical classic; the 
non-Thomists will be less enthusiastic. 
But both Thomist and non-Thomist will 
agree that God in Modern Philosophy 
is a significant and timely contribution to 
philosophical scholarship on a problem 
which has occupied the greatest minds 
in modern thought. 

Carvin O. SCHRAG 
Purdue University. 


All Things Made New. By John Ferraby. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1958. 318 pages. $6.75. 


Mr. Ferraby has written an excellent 
outline of the Baha’i faith which will be 
of great value to all students of religious 
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movements. Most readers will have a 
general idea that this expanding new re- 
ligion, whose center is shifting to the 
United States, dates back to the last 
century and is based upon the teach- 
ings of three Persians—the Bab, Baha’u’- 
lah and Abdu’l-Baha. In the present 
book may be found good treatments of 
their lives and teachings as well as a 
synoptic statement of the present prin- 
ciples of Baha’i. The author writes from 
“within” and occasionally presents as fact 
stories which may strike the outsider 
as somewhat legendary in character, 
notwithstanding, the overall treatment is 
to be commended. 

Baha'i is a Semitic religion, stand- 
ing to Islam somewhat as the latter stands 
to Judaism and Christianity. It is “at 
the focal point of all previous Revela- 
tions; . . . the Eternal Covenant, from 
which all other Covenants have sprung, 
has been fulfilled” (p. 243). It is an 


active missionary faith, theoretically and 


practically beyond racism, which looks 
toward a world state in which Baha'i 
would be the official religion. 

At some points, however, one detects 
Indian ideas, especially in the theory of 
history as a cycle of cycles (p. 300). 
Also in the endorsement of a qualified 
doctrine of reincarnation (p. 150) and 
the idea that evil has “no real existence” 
(p. 152). 

A strong mystical element runs through 
Baha’i_ writings, but Platonic-Indian 
ideas of “union” are eschewed. Rather is 
it a “purification of the heart by obedi- 
ence to the commandments of God” (p. 
132). 

Baha’i history is filled with schism 
and “covenant-breaking.” The resultant 
is a practice of the “ban” that is reminis- 
cent of the left-wing Reformation. In 
part, this problem seems to emerge from 
the basic motif of a renewed and ex- 
panding revelation. Once this is admit- 
ted, the flood-gates open and it is diffi- 
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cult to denounce allegations of new 
prophecy, even when they appear to con- 
tradict what had previously been pro- 
claimed. In practice, Baha’i has thus far 
followed dynastic principles. The Bab 
is held to have been both an independent 
“manifestation” and a “forerunner.” He 
was martyred in 1850 and three years 
later, following an assassination attempt 
on the Shah, all the Babi leaders were 
killed except Baha’u’llah, who was im- 
prisoned. Thence came his “call”, the 
“most momentous event of historical 
times” (p. 206). Dissension followed, but 
apparently most of the Babis became 
Baha'is. When Baha’u’llah died, he 
designated a son, Abdu’l-Baha, as his 
successor. While considered to occupy 
a different station than his two predeces- 
sors, Abdu’l-Baha was viewed as a “per- 
fect Exemplar” (p. 224). After a long 
imprisonment, he was freed by the Young 
Turk rebellion of 1908 and travelled 
widely in Europe and America. Through 
his efforts, the World Centre near Haifa 
was built. When he died in 1921, his 
grandson Shoghi Effendi was appointed 
“Guardian.” 

The “Administrative Order” that has 
since been created is based upon the 
Guardian’s interpretation of Baha’i Scrip- 
tures and, for all other matters, the ma- 
jority vote of a Universal House of Jus- 
tice. This latter, when finally created, 
will presumably be based upon national 
and local Spiritual Assemblies. The au- 
thoritative canon consists of writings of 
Baha’u’llah and Abdu’l-Baha. Ferraby is 
somewhat vague on the totality and 
availability of these (cf. p. 276). In any 
event, Baha’i is a “covenant-faith” with 
considerable room for expansion and ex- 
plication. Ferraby avers it combines the 
best of “democracy, autocracy and 
aristocracy” (p. 273). 

The true Baha’i will accept this canon 
and organization and not join any in- 
compatible movements. This means that 
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political activities are proscribed (p. 285 
ff.). From his religion he will draw 
ethical precepts, ritualistic practices, 
social principles—even a calendar. In 
addition he will commit himself to an 
ideology bent upon the establishment of 
world order by the promulgation and 
acceptance of its faith. This is an in- 
teresting contrast to most of the more 
subtle Christian philosophies of history 
which, while proclaiming an equally au- 
thoritative revelation, hesitate to identify 
any organization completely with the di- 
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vine purpose or see the consummation of 
history as an eventuality that is essen- 
tially committed to human hands. 

As stated at the outset, this is a worth- 
while book that contains fascinating data 
for the sociology of religion. Its direct 
contribution to more ideological analyses 
is somewhat less, but many leads which 
deserve to be pursued will be found. 


Rosert B. Tapp 


St. Lawrence University 
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